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STREAMLINED against enemy fire, with hard-hitting 
758 to clear the road ahead, the automobile industry’s 
“new models”... tanks, guns, and many other war 
products... are streaming off the assembly lines by 
the thousands. 


It took a lot of skill and organization to make this 
possible in one short year. Among the problems of war 
production are the many lubrication problems which 
we of The Texas Company help to solve. 


With quality industrial lubricants available at more 
than 2300 wholesale supply points and specialized 
engineering service available across the nation, the 
Texaco organization gives skilled help on any lubri- 
cation problem — quickly. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 






—in all i 
48 States 
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@ THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN is NOT complicated. But it 
does require a fact-controlled Inventory system that definitely schedules the 
flow of balanced materials into a pre-defined production program. 


That’s why hundreds of famous firms have turned to Kardex for “ Material 
Control” records. For Kardex provides a semi-automatic system of keeping 
materials in balance with planned production requirements. You merely read 

- the Kardex signals and know at a glance the exact position of all your “con- 
trolled material ’ stocks. Along with faster posting ... and reference... you 
are assured of maximum operating efficiency. Guesswork is eliminated because 
the signals tell you when and where corrective action is needed. 


Why not follow the lead of 68% of all Army-Navy “E” Winners and inquire : 
today about Kardex for your wartime record control needs ? There’s a Kardex BN p= 
solution to every problem... production, materials, procurement, personnel, 
any record requirement. 
MATERIAL 
REQUIREMENT DATA 
These orange signals indicate, by the month, when the 
last allotment and/or purchase was made. 
These green signals tell the month through which 
material production has been scheduled! 


MATERIAL 
CONTROL DATA 


The amount of material in inventories is graphically 
translated into the weeks or months of stock available 
against previous monthly consumption figures . . . or 
as actually scheduled into production. 
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FACT-POWER .... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 


REMINGTON RAND | 
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COPPER—Deep under the “richest hill on earth” at Butte, this miner’s drill starts copper 
on its way to the fighting fronts. From valuable ore such as this, eventually come hundreds 
of thousands of tons of Anaconda Copper Alloys (Brass and Bronze) and endless miles 
of electrical wires and cables to equip the complicated weapons of war .. . 3,000 pounds 
for a Flying Fortress, 1,000 tons for a battleship. 


ZINC—When this zinc leaves Anaconda refineries . . . now setting all-time production 
records . . . it will be alloyed with copper to make brass for ammunition metal. In this 
shooting war, ammunition is by far the most important single use of zinc . . . for instance, 
fifty fighting planes shoot over 9 tons of brass in every minute of continuous combat. 


BRASS—from such plants as those of The American Brass Company, largest copper 
and brass fabricator, stream millions of pounds of copper and copper alloys every day. 
The copper content of the brass required for ammunition alone is two-thirds of what the 
entire nation consumed for all purposes in 1929. Tremendous quantities are likewise 
vitally needed for ships, tanks, and planes. 





MANGANESE—This 270 ft. rotary kiln at Anaconda, Montana, largest oven of its 
kind, is helping to make America independent of foreign sources of manganese, so 
indispensable to steel making. Thanks to Anaconda engineers who developed a special 
process for treating low grade Montana ores, Anaconda is now this country's largest 
producer of manganese. 


Le caad HOUR of the day Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company and its Associated Companies are stepping 
up production of copper, zinc, manganese and other war- 
strategic metals. Not of copper tube or brass piping for 
plumbing ... not of copper sheet for gutters and flashings 

.. not of bronze for hardware and screens, but metals in 
an ever mounting tide to meet our country’s war needs. 

That so many of their former fellow employees are 
serving in the armed forces—7,029 as of Nov. 30th—is 
a constant spur to all Anaconda men and women. The 
Army-Navy “E” pennant for excellence in production 


flies over ten plants. Every department in the United 
States is participating in the payroll deduction plan for 
the voluntary purchase of war bonds. 


All told, 64,363 members of the Anaconda organiza- 
tion are working at mine and furnace, press and bench, 


laboratory and desk . . . as the tide of metals flows faster 
and faster for victory. 


43300B 
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OTHER METALS—Anaconda is producing great quantities of war precious metals 
such as arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, lead, molybdenum, palladium, platinum, selenium, 
silver and vanadium. In addition, Anaconda is managing for Government account huge 


new chromium and magnesium operations . . . all to make the United Nations stronger 
. « . to bring them closer to Victory. 





- POPPER COMPAN) , iB COMP. 
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Hartford, Conn., manpower officials 
fe tapping a new, vast reservoir of 
anpower. They’re hiring clerks, sales- 
m, teachers, professional people— 
[for part-time work in war factories. 
‘Called “split-shift” workers, these 
nen and women are doing a first-rate 
ob on the production line, and they 
it. They keep their white-collar 
bbs, of course, and work in the fac- 
pries on their “off hours.” So far, 
one has suffered any ill health as a 
ssult of holding down two jobs, which 
ertainly adds weight to the old theory 
hat fatigue is largely boredom. 

Next issue, T. E. Murphy brings a 
tailed account of the Hartford “split- 
“shift” plan in a story called “WuiTE 
Cottars GO ON THE PRODUCTION 
LINE.” 
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Also scheduled for next issue is 
“OPPORTUNITIES IN Post-War Rapio 
& TeLevision,” by H. S. Kahm. This 
is the third in our series of stories on 
investment opportunities that will come 
with peace, and, like the stories on 
aviation and housing, which have al- 
ready appeared, it should find wide in- 
terest. 
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Among stories scheduled for early 
f publication are “Morrison: IpDEA MAN 
IN SHIRTSLEEVES,” by Clark B. Kel- 
sey, and “CELEBRITY SERVICE,” by 
Wilfred Weiss. 
















* 


The first is about a man who quite 
literally rolls up his sleeves and goes 
‘to work whenever he gets an idea. One 
of his ideas, the basis of this story, 
Tepresents an important contribution 
) refrigeration engineering. How the 
man thinks and works are sidelights 
iat round out the story, making it a 
Must” on any business man’s reading 


* 


_ The second story is about two young 
men who are doing a land-office busi- 
ess in selling information about celeb- 
Tities. Just ask questions, any ques- 
tions, about the stars of business, 
sports, literature, science, government, 
and you get the answers—for a fee, of 
course. —THE Epirors. 
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This is the way to win a battle 
in the desert 


clearer than ever: THIS IS A WAR 
OF SUPPLY. 


3 and NortH AFRICA made it 


In 1918, an American soldier could be 
equipped and maintained on 5 tons of 
supplies each year. 

But today, for every soldier sent 
abroad, 101 tons of shipping space must 
be provided for equipment alone. And it 
takes an additional 18 tons of shipping 
to supply a single soldier for a year! 

Supply is a matter of ships. 

And ships need electricity. 

Vast quantities of electric power, for a 
thousand vital tasks that must be done 
to take a convoy safely across the seas. . . 

Electricity to steer the vessels and 
operate the radios and signal lights. 

Electricity to detect the approach of 
enemy subs and planes, to sound the 
alarm, to organize the defense. 


Electricity to power great cargo winches, 


and delicate navigating instruments. 


Electricity to make magnetic mines 
harmless, to provide invisible “black 
light” for reading charts at night. Elec- 
tricity to keep food fresh, to cook it, to 
ventilate the ships, to provide comfort 
for the crews. 


Electricity in every freighter, every tank- 
er, every Navy escort vessel—to help win 
the war of supply! 


We of Westinghouse take tremendous 
pride in building so much of the elec- 
trical equipment, so many of the great 
turbines and gears and electric drives, 
for the ships of America’s Navy and 
Merchant Marine. 


Into every piece of that equipment go 
all our “know-how,” all our skill, all our 
determination to do our share in this 
war—and if possible, a little more. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse @ 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES— OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas 
—NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 
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In recent years “stockholders” should 
have been spelled “stuckholders.” 


"Tis a pleasure for patriots to give up 
pleasure driving. 


New Dealers are beginning to experi. 
ence a new deal. 


SEC, which isn’t contributing to war. 
winning, should subside for the dura. 
tion. 


American industry is delivering the 
goods. 


Our business statesmen should partici- 
pate in recasting the post-bellum world. 


Many stocks look cheap. 
Also many high-yielding bonds. 


The Administration should have ap- 
plied the heat to coal strikers immedi- 
ately. 


Shouldn’t John L. Lewis, head of the 
strikers’ union, be struck out for the 
duration? 


The Mediterranean, which Mussolini 
claimed as “Mare Nostrum,” is becom- 
ing a nightmare to him. 


Prediction: Hitler will commit suicide 
—unless an assassin beats him to it. 


War workers are profiting most from 
the war. 


Will America’s “First Lady” set an ex- 
ample in desisting from non-essential 
travel? 


Have we one law for unioneers, al: 
other for employers? 


Note the stern command to Montgon- 
ery Ward, the protracted coddling of 


coal strikers. 


Handling of heat in Eastern States 
hasn’t been so hot. 


In our national crisis business met 
are outshining bureaucrats, politicians. 


Prophecy: War in Europe will end be 
fore 1943 ends. 
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Enemy planes coming over .. . and thirty 
minutes to wait while your plane warms 
up! Thirty minutes! And your plane pinned 
to the deck like a giant eagle . . . helpless 
before the vultures closing in... 


* * * 


There was a time—and it was not so long ago— 
when this could have happened. For it actually 
took thirty minutes of warming up before a 
carrier plane could take off... thirty minutes 
of time lost and ten gallons of gasolene 
wasted. 


Then, out of ceaseless research, came the Cities 


Thanks to Cities Service Research 





Service Immersion Heater—a compact instru- 
ment that keeps oil at uniform temperature. 


Today, equipped with these Heaters, our planes 
can take off almost instantly. And they are 
taking off—carrying the fight to the enemy on 
all the far-flung battlegrounds of the world! 


Chalk up another smash hit for Cities Service! 
The same research that developed Cisco Solvent 
and Trojan Lubricants has scored again—this 
time for Uncle Sam. 


In war, as in peace, the ideal of Cities Service 
remains the same. Service to the Nation! 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 


y CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
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Men of Mettle 


Our men of mettle in the armed forces will 


smash their way to complete Victory. 


Their mettle is backed by faith in themselves, 


in their leaders and in the people on the home front. 


It is the job of the people at home to match 


the METTLE of our men on the firing line with 








every bit of METAL we can put into their hands 
in the form of planes, tanks, ships, guns, ammuni- 


tion and all the other needed materials of war. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 

































“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 





By THE EDITOR 


Young Fighters Indignant 


A pathetic scene was witnessed the other day at Pennsyl- 
vania Station, in New York City. Hundreds of young men, 
called to service, assembled, ready to depart. There were 
the usual sad farewells. . . . Then, but not until then, came 
an announcement which dumbfounded more than two hun- 
dred of the acceptees. They were told their entrainment had 
been cancelled, that they must return home for an indefinite 
period. 

One of them who had voluntarily enlisted and who was 
proud to have been found physically fit for the Marines, 
exploded to me: “Isn’t it a crime? After I applied for ser- 
vice, | was put through all sorts of tests and came through 
with flying colors. Called to report for duty, I naturally had 
to give up my job.” 

“Is the Government providing for you until it again calls 
you?” I asked. 

“Not on your life! We have been left to shift for our- 
selves. We're up in the air. We don’t know—and can’t tell 
any employer—whether we'll be called in 24 hours or 24 
days or 24 weeks. All we know is that we’ve been damnably 
let down.” 

Is this fair treatment of patriotic young citizens? 


Looks Rosy For Pay-As-You-Go 


Beardsley Ruml, creator of the pay-as-you-go income tax 
plan, which has elicited extraordinarily widespread commen- 
dation, tells me that “It looks more now than ever before 
that the original plan will be the one adopted.” Almost the 
only opposition has come from Federal Treasury bureau- 
crats who, Washington commentators declare, are reluctant 
to credit an outsider with having conceived such a sensible, 
superior, tax-paying arrangement. 

How Congress acts will afford a clue to the measure of in- 
dependence it is likely to exhibit towards the Administra- 
tion. At this moment prospects are encouraging. 

* 
Every unfriendly individual is a failure. 


* 


“Il Work For Local 16” 


A friend relates that, while chatting with a man on a 
train journey, he asked him, “Whom do you work for?” 
Promptly came the reply, “I work for Local 16.” He added 
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the name of his union. Isn’t this discomfiting? It reveals 
that this wage earner does not regard himself as working 
for the company which pays him, but for his union bosses. 
Palpably, he regards his union as all-important, his wage- 
payer as of no importance. 

Just one more of countless illustrations that labor leaders 
have done an infinitely better educational job than business 
leaders, that innumerable workmen feel more dependent 
upon their union than upon their employer for their liveli- 
hood. 

A deplorable situation. 

* 


Reverses make victory sweeter. 


* 


Some New York Lunch Prices 


Food prices are going up everywhere. Some better-class 
New York City restaurants have increased single lunch dish- 
es by 25 cents to 50 cents, dinner dishes even more. Fish has 
soared as well as meat. I have before me one lunch menu. 
A piece of bluefish, with baked potato, costs $1.50; filet of 
flounder, julienne potatoes, $1.50; scallops and bacon, 
$1.60; hamburger steak, $1.50. Here are a few other sam- 


ples: 
NINE CEMEIIEE ico: i.'o:b:acah.n sole adage ecnats wralnbj oe owl orei arene woes $2.50 
PINGS iinkicccdecccedadeeieddeses nutes vncseccane 2.50 
ENS 65765: :0:6 s'es'n Cniereele Mee Walide dduceneinendecuee 2.00 
DE SE OO ONT 2.00 
ING oi6: iii: s'a'g nalmanrd e bewaeiey eatin cnecnaaeed 1.85 
I ho cic wike's do'enqevsenenn take teduanvancasees 1.75 
NNR, iw ccinsicentlemcicieaca seis ehiemeileases a tana 1.35 
ii ig ciwile soe dadckeone es eeeedmevecereenmeoda 1.50 
NE re cicu:p ws dice nla ela elec a tbe ween mubalwegtads apes 2.50 
IRS «6 cncesccweniiseradatnss veeneepenedeudh 3.50 

* 

Clouds and rain aid growth. 
* 


Fingerprinted: | Didn't Know It 


Sabotage has been gratifyingly rare. All the world knows 
that the F.B.I. has acted most effectively. But credit also is 
due industrial managements doing war work. At every plant 
I visited, both on the Pacific and the Atlantic Coast and in- 
between, very elaborate checking-up was performed before 
admission. Calling to see the president of a New England 
company handling big war contracts, identification hit a 


{Continued on page 26) 






















































were released to some 35 sub- 

scribing newspapers October 20, 
1935. The story made the front page. 
Not surprising, perhaps, since it was 
the first scientific attempt on a weekly 
or similar periodic basis to report that 
fluctuating but mighty thing called 
public opinion. 

This was after the late depression 
had struck bottom and was in the 
course of bouncing back. The fact that 
the results of this initial Gallup report 
showed that most Americans believed 
the New Deal was costing too much 
may have had something to do with the 
position it received in the newspapers. 
“America Speaks” was the engaging 
caption under which it went out. 

The introduction of what has since 
become a national institution was her- 
alded by no ballyhoo. Even so, it made 

-such a stir that the publicity man for 
the Democratic party thought it impor- 
tant to take notice. He did so with a 

belittling release to the newspapers, 
which included this none-too-subtle 
comment: “You will look in vain for 
the name of Dr. George Gallup in 

Who's Who.” 

The Gallup poll survived this criti- 

cism and was still functioning in 1936. 


eee of the first Gallup poll 


Backstage with Dr. Gallup 


An interview with “the great interviewer” clears up 
many questions about the business of opinion polling 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


Landon was nominated by the Repub- 
lican party for the presidency on June 
11, of that year. On July 12, Gallup 
warned his subscribing newspapers 
that the Literary Digest poll, a four- 
year phenomenon since 1924, would 
pick the wrong winner in the presiden- 
tial election. He went further. He said 
that the Literary Digest poll would 
show that 56% of the vote would be 
for Landon and only 44% for Roose- 
velt. 

This was six weeks before the Di- 
gest had begun to take its then tradi- 
tional poll. The Digest editors said 
something to the effect that “our fine 
statistical friend” shouldn’t be such a 
smart-aleck. 

It is of course history that the Di- 
gest is no more. It is also true that Gal- 
lup polls are very much a part of the 
contemporary political and social scene 
As it happened, Gallup not only picked 
the winner, but was within 1% of cor- 
rect as to the error the Digest poll 
would show. 

It is worth recording that the next 
issue of Who’s Who did not omit the 
name of George Horace Gallup, and 
that the most recent edition includes 
enough detail to satisfy the most emi- 
nent scholar or public figure. 


THE MAN AND HIS METHODS 


I went to interview the master inter- 
viewer Certainly I knew that the Gal- 
lup poll has been growing in stature on 
the American political scene. Certainly 
I knew that Gallup polls have seldom 
been wrong on major political issues, 
which were checked by the actual count 
of ballots. I was curious about the man, 
about the technique he employed. 

I found that Dr. Gallup is a dual per- 
sonality, spending half his week with 
his brain-child, the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, and the other half 
as vice-president and head of the re- 
search department of a large and pro- 
gressive New York advertising agency. 

Among other things, I learned that 
Dr. Gallup is no formidable person. 


the measurement of public opinion, 





He is friendly, eager to defend himself 
from his rather numerous critics, He 
is forthright, intelligent, and he hates 
fraud. From years of ruminating about 


he has ready answers for the critics, 
He is a rather big fellow, with a pleas. 
ant midwestern manner and a hearty 
laugh at the right time. 

In his well-appointed office at the 
agency, we talked for perhaps an hour 
before going to lunch. After lunch we 
went to the offices of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, which are 
in another building. Here the atmos- 
phere was all that of workshop. 


A FREQUENT QUESTION 


“The most frequent question asked 
about the poll,” Dr. Gallup remarked 
at one point, “is this: ‘Why haven't I 
been asked?’ Many people apparently 
believe there is something phony. 
They see the results of the poll printed 
from week to week, yet they never see 
one of our interviewers. The question 
comes from men and women who are 
honestly perplexed. It often comes 
from others who, for one reason or 
another, want to discredit the poll. 

“One of those who raised the ques 
tion in good faith was the late General 
Hugh Johnson. He frequently asked an 
audience he was addressing whether 
anyone present had ever been inter- 
viewed. In one of his newspaper col- 
umns he reported that when he asked 
the question of an audience of 1,600 
little business men, only one hand was 
raised. The fact is, we would have been 
very much surprised and a little dis- 
turbed if there had been more hands. 
Such questions are born of a complete 
misconception of how we work. Qual- 
ity, rather than quantity, is what we 
strive for in obtaining our cross-section 
of opinion. 

“As contrasted with the more than 
10,000,000 ballots mailed out by the 
Literary Digest in 1936, most of our 
national polls involve no more than 
from 3,000 to 10,000 interviews. We 
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have been making a weekly poll since 
1935 and in that time have covered 
more than 1,500 subjects. But at that 
rate it will take a long time to get 
around to 80,000,000 voters. 

“The real art in this business is 
that of getting an accurate cross-sec- 
tion of the population, one that is 
mathematically right. No poll ever 
failed because of too few cases.” 

It was plain to me that this was 
ground Dr. Gallup had covered many 
times, and I felt I was probably re- 
sponding true to form when I asked: 
“What is this cross-section? How do 
you arrive at it and why should it be 
so much more important than the num- 
ber of interviews or ballots?” 


TWO IMPORTANT POINTS 


“There are two principles which 
make the Gallup poll possible,” was 
the prompt answer. “One is the law 
of averages or the mathematics of 
probability. The other has to do with 
the correct procedure for sampling. 

“The mathematics of probability go 
back to about 1713 and a Swiss scien- 
tist named Bernoulli. Over and over 
again, his calculations have been 
proven correct. One of the surprising 
things they show is that the more un- 
evenly divided an issue, the fewer the 
number of cases which must be sur- 
veyed to get an accurate result. In 
other words, if opinion on a certain 
issue is divided 80% for and 20% 
against, a properly selected cross-sec- 
tion of only 2,000 cases will be within 
2% of accurate. But if the division of 
opinion is roughly 50-50, it takes 6,000 
cases to get within 2% of the real 
statistical truth. That is, these figures 
are accurate 997 times out of 1,000. 

“Another very striking and, to us, 
important mathematical fact is that a 
kind of law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate at a very low point 
in your canvassing. Within very small 
limits, the result is the same whether 
you get the opinion of 10,000 indi- 
viduals or of 100,000. Three or four 
thousand is quite enough to estimate 
within 3% or 4% the division of 
opinion on most issues.” 

Here I again referred to the Literary 
Digest poll. I wanted to know how he 
had been able to anticipate the extent 
of the error it would show. 

“It was really very simple,” he said. 
“I knew the procedure the Digest 
would follow. It never changed its 
method. So I mailed out some 10,000 
ballots in the same way. We tabulated 
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those results and compared them with 
results obtained using our methods.” 

“When you speak of this representa- 
tive cross-section,” I wanted to know, 
“are you referring to anything that can 
be exactly defined, or is it something 
more elusive than that?” 

Along with most of the rest of the 
American public, I had been pretty 
firmly convinced of the soundness of 
the Gallup method, whatever it was. I 
knew that the great majority of the 
Gallup polls were never tested by an 
official ballot. But I also knew that: 
every time it had been tested, it had 
been found to be an extremely sensi- 
tive instrument. 

Recalling his mathematics of prob- 
ability, Dr. Gallup asserted that it took 
no greater number of cases to get a 
correct sample for the 48 states than 
for one of them. 


“Just about any science you could 
name uses the sampling principle we 
employ,” he explained. “The bacteriol- 
ogist uses it when he wants to test the 
city water supply. It’s used in many 
ways both in medicine and psychology. 
For example, if a physician studies the 
effects of one of the new sulpha drugs 
on 20 cases, he will probably arrive at 
a pretty sound judgment as to what he 
can expect. If he tries the drug on 500 
cases, he can be just about certain he 
would get the same results if he tried 
it on 5,000,000 cases.” 

To be a reliable indicator of public 
opinion, the sample must include views 
of all political parties, and of the rich 
and poor, young and old, men and 
women, farmers and city dwellers, per- 
sons of all religious faiths. Years of 





study have shown us that these six sta- 
tistical keys, or “controls,” assure a 
representative cross-section of opinion. 
From census figures and other sources 
we have been able to break down 
figures for the total number of voters 
into proper proportions for these dif- 
ferent groups. The sample must include 
each of these types of voters in approx- 
imately the same proportions as they 
exist in the voting population. 

Many amusing experiences and some 
surprising observations about the 
American voter have been accumulated 
in the years since the poll came into 
existence. Among the latter, Gallup 
spoke of the diminishing power of lo- 
cal political machines. 

“Strangely enough, our polls in re- 
cent years have indicated the virtual 
disappearance of state lines as political 
markers,” he commented. “There are 





Acme 
Dr. George Gallup (left) goes into a huddle with Charles R. Hook, president of 
American Rolling Mill Co., and William B. Warner, president of the McCall Corp. 


a number of interesting things happen- 
ing to political geography that are not 
commonly appreciated. Politics is be- 
coming more and more a matter of 
ideas, with the vote reflecting the rela- 
tive strength of political machines less 
and less. There has been a great de- 
cline in the power of state political ma- 
chines, one consequence of which is 
that states vote as the section to which 
they belong votes.” 

With some amusement, he reported 
that during national elections the In- 
stitute receives a large amount of 
“crank” mail, a good deal of it abu- 
sive. Almost all of these letters are 
from individuals who dislike the re- 
sults of the polls. Invariably they 
make the charge that the Institute has 

(Continued on page 28) 
















NE scientist has found that the 

milkweed, which grows where 

even grass won’t grow, makes a 
rubber that will do what no other rub- 
ber has ever yet accomplished. Another 
one has found that as a floatable ma- 
terial in seaman’s life jackets, it will 
take the place of kapok, which Japan 
took away from us in that South Pa- 
cific blitz. 

There are several varieties of milk- 
weed, but there is one that many peo- 
ple think is a rubber dream come true. 
It is a rank plant that grows three to 
six feet high on certain waste lands. 
It is native only in drier sections of 
the Southwest and adjacent parts of 
Mexico, where it grows mainly in dry 
stream beds, borrow pits along road- 
sides and similar places. It will, how- 
ever, thrive on otherwise valueless land 
in other sections of the country, such 
as North Dakota, Michigan, Nebraska 
and Ohio. 

Dr. William A. Sharpe, an inde- 
pendent test-tube artist of Alhambra, 
Calif., recently announced a rubber 
product from milkweed that meets vital 
tests that no other rubber can reach. 
The far-eastern product is easy to burn 
and is sometimes a fire hazard. 
Sharpe’s rubber seems to be fireproof. 
He made a rubber gasoline tank out 
of it and built 500 different fires in- 
side of it. 


SELF-SEALING TANK 


Because of another astounding char- 
acterisitic, the Douglas Aircraft Corp. 
has used some of these gasoline tanks 
in its fighter planes. When one of them 
is punctured with a bullet the gasoline 
inside vulcanizes the hole and makes 
it leak-proof. To show the world how 
this tank could stand up and take it 
in combat, Sharpe had one of them 
filled with fuel and riddled with bul- 
lets, but not a drop of it was spilled. 

The milkweed can be harvested in 
nine months and processed immediate- 
ly. This compares with 10 to 15 years’ 


Milkweed Has a “Stretch” 
and a “Float” 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


wait on Para rubber trees to reach a 
commercially profitable stage. With 
extensive plantings, it is claimed, the 
U. S. could make itself entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign rubber sources in 
two years. A survey made in Southern 
California found 27,000 acres of it to 
be growing there which, according to 
Sharpe, would yield 50,000 tons of 
rubber. 

He harvests the weeds while still 
green, pulling them out of the ground 
and crushing out the juices by the 
same method as used with sugar cane. 
This liquid stands for seven days, then 
is siphoned off and stored. By adding 
a culture bacteria, it ferments. The 
“cream,” or latex, rises to the surface 











in a couple of days and is skimmed 
off in a thin sheet. 

The latex is collected every two days 
and is whirled into a centrifuge to get 
out the excess moisture and foreign 
particles. After this it is placed in a 
heated vacuum kettle where chemicals 
and a deodorizer are added. It is then 
cooked an hour at 300° F., which 
brings it to a smooth and plastic mass 
of about the consistency of heavy tar, 

This mixture is then spread on 
metal trays. These are subjected to 
infra-red lights for another hour, after 
which the mass is dry enough to roll 
into slabs like natural rubber, and is 
ready to mill. 


Milkweed rubber is jet black. It is 





“It's quite all right, Mr. Elson, the car 
is for the war department!" 
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It is 


odorless and as tough as leather. No 
kind of test has yet been found to 
make it either burn, melt or decom- 


an already indicated, the milkweed’s 
contribution to the world of elasticity 
isn't the only benefit it confers on our 
business and social economy. When 
Java and all the Dutch Indies went the 
way of other Nipponese conquests, 
10,000 tons a year of kapok went with 
them. That amount of kapok may seem 
rather insignificant, but when we real- 
ize it will make 6,000,000 life jackets, 
it is a situation we can’t laugh off. 

But necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion and invention is the one dependa- 
ble factor that has always kept civiliza- 
tion from being let down. 

Dr. Boris Berkman of Chicago has 
found that, like kapok, the milkweed 
has fibers that are hollow. It has the 
same kind of air cells. In tests made 
with it, it was discovered that one 
pound of milkweed floss has enough 
buoyancy, even after 48 hours, to hold 
up 50 pounds of weight. 


DRYING OIL, TOO 


Out of the seed he also gets a semi- 
drying oil that can be used like soy- 
bean oil. The seed pods can be made 
to yield 5% rubber and 5% wax, in 
addition to a fiber that makes excel- 
lent paper. 

The stalks produce a fiber that con- 
tains 92% cellulose, which is only 2% 
less than that of cotton. This fiber 
could be used for gun cotton, rayon, 
paper or any product for which cotton 
linters are used. Without taking into 
account its rubber possibilities, that 
are not part of his experiments, he in- 
sists that as a new source of agricul- 
tural income milkweed holds great 
promise. 

With sufficient industrial capital and 
processing plants to turn out the prod- 
ucts, five non-rubber markets could be 
developed for farmers who are in a 
position to grow it. These are the in- 
dustries producing paper, explosives, 
textiles, heat insulating materials and 
plastics. 

With such outlets for his crop, Berk- 
man thinks an income of $50 an acre is 
entirely possible. Up around Petoskey, 
Mich., farmers are already gathering 
milkweed pods for a new processing 
plant there that will prepare the floss 
for use in Navy life jackets and flying 
suits. One of these flying suits, it is 


claimed, will keep a 180-pound man 


afloat for 100 hours. 
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Absenteeism: Saboteur No. 1 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


HE absent worker is sabotaging 

America’s war effort. He is cost- 

ing industry millions of man- 
hours yearly, vital hours which are re- 
flected on the battle-front in lack of 
equipment and loss of life. 

There are several factors behind the 
high percentage of absenteeism, chief 
of which is illness. In this, women’s 
absence rate is much higher than that 
of men. They are not only more sus- 
ceptible to sickness, but also take time 
off to care for ailing family members. 

Simply “taking time off,” for any 
one of a dozen reasons—from getting 
a haircut to going to a show or just 
taking a rest—is a prime cause of ab- 
senteeism. Here, too, women are the 
chief offenders. The feminine absentee 
rate is 60% higher than men’s. 

Injuries, while not as great an ab- 
sence factor as generally supposed, 
nevertheless take a huge toll in lost 
man-days. One estimate places the 
1942 “casualty list” at well over 
4,000,000 workers hurt in accidents. 

War-soaring wages, oddly enough, 
are another major cause of absentee- 
ism. Workers—many of them earning 
big pay for the first time in their lives 
—take time off to spend their money. 
Others, especially women, take time to 
shop while stores are open. An im- 
portant phase of this problem is said 
to be the worker’s insufficient knowl- 
edge of the vital nature of his job— 
however small. Consequently, he feels 
he is at best an extremely minor cog 
in the war machine, and sees little 
harm in “knocking off” for a day. 


SEVERAL REMEDIES 


Transportation problems are another 
factor. A shipyard which reported that 
the average absence rate was between 
15% and 20% gave as one of the chief 
reasons the difficulty of employees get- 
ting to work. (Crowded street cars and 
buses, gas and tire troubles, illness of 
owners of “pooled” cars—these were 
all factors here.) 

What is the solution? 

Several remedies have been tried, 
some more successfully than others. 
Since illness is the chief cause of ab- 
senteeism, a first-class health program 
should-be a “must” for every company. 
Periodic physical examinations and 


check-ups after illness are of great 
value. What might appear to be the 
most obvious solution—extending the 
work week—has been found no solu- 
tion at all, for a rise in the hours of 
the work week increases the absentee 
rate correspondingly. 

Increased pay through greater over- 
time is far from a panacea, since work- 
ers tend to take more time off during 
the week to spend the extra money. 
One company solved this problem by 
refusing to permit employees to work 
overtime on Saturdays or Sundays 
unless they had completed their regular 
schedule during the week. 

With labor scarce, the threat of sus- 
pension or discharge is no solution. In 
fact, some workers welcome the chance 
to get a few days off. 


PATRIOTIC APPEALS 


An appeal to patriotism, coupled 
with persuasive arguments designed to 
demonstrate to workers the vital im- 
portance of their jobs, has been found 
helpful in combatting the problem. 

Labor unions, in a position to exert 
greater pressure on the moral question, 
have sometimes had more success than 
employers. They are able to make ab- 
sences seem like culpable offenses 
against fellow workers. 

More-careful training of new work- 
ers, with strict enforcement of safety 
rules, is vital. Rest periods are helpful. 
Company cafeterias, with between-meal 
snacks, are of great benefit in promot- 
ing health, cutting down absences in- 
directly due to malnutrition. 

There are many other solutions. One 
company solved the shopping problem 
by opening a company store. Others 
banded together and approached local 
stores with the idea of changing their 
business hours, which was done. An- 
other company posted a daily absence 
record, showing how much production 
was lost because of it. 

However, there is no single solution. 
The problem is too personal, too de- 
pendent upon specific local conditions. 
But one thing is sure. Absenteeism is 
one of industry’s biggest headaches to- 
day. It is a major cause of higher 
costs, lowered efficiency, reduced pro- 
duction. It is an invisible Fifth Col- 
umnist. 










































































He Used Imagination 


. .. and built a many-sided business 
that brings in a million bucks a year 


F you go to see Ralph K. Barter— 

the biggest business man in the 

down-east fishing village of Ston- 
ington, Maine—you walk into a dim 
wharf-shed and through a jumble of 
cordage and bundled lobster pot laths, 
until, finally, you arrive at a slightly 
sagging, very  time-stained door. 
Knock, and a voice sings out, “Come 
aboard!” That’s Barter, inside. 

One corner of the place is office and 
the rest is shop, with most of the mer- 
chandise hanging from the ceiling. 
You can look up and see cod hooks, 
motor boat parts, bottle-green glass 
floats for the seine nets—almost any- 
thing that a Penobscot Bay fisherman 
would ever have to buy. And over in 
the corner, behind a battered old roll- 
top desk, is Barter. 

He’s about 50, roundish in face and 
figure, wearing an old leghorn straw 
hat with more holes than Swiss cheese, 
and he is clamping the telephone to his 
ear with what’s left of the arm he lost 
24 years ago in the Battle of the Ar- 
gonne. Still on the phone, Barter looks 
up at you over the confusion of papers 
on the desk top, grimaces a greeting, 
and somehow you are not suddenly 





Main Street, Stonington, Maine 


By C. LESTER WALKER 


and overwhelmingly struck with the 
idea that here is a man of imagination. 

In a town of 1,400 people—a place 
that was dying a few years back— 
Barter has come up from nothing to a 
take, in sales, of $1,000,000 a year. 
Through his eight or nine different 
businesses he is, in a way, the “King 
of Deer Isle,” the granite-ribbed, 
spruce-grown chunk of land on which 
Stonington stands. And more than 
anything else, it’s imagination that has 
put him where he is. 


FIRST A LOBSTERMAN 


Barter was a lobsterman to begin 
with. There are lots of those in Ston- 
ington. Like the rest, he hauled his 
own string of traps, sometimes 150 
or more from his own boat. Then the 
war came. He went. When he returned 
to Stonington, minus one arm, he 
knew the days of lobstering for him 
were over. He was at that time just 
about 26. 

Marine radio, someone suggested to 
Barter, was a good career for a one- 
armed man. So Barter went to Boston 
to a wireless school. 


“But I didn’t like it,” he says. And 


Barter (center) 


before long he was back again on his 
beloved Deer Isle. 

Those were lean years for everyone 
—the first slump after the war. All 
Barter could find to do in Stonington 
was to buy and sell a few lobsters, and 
in between times—which was practi: 
cally all of the time—to act as collec 
tor of taxes. 

One day it occurred to him that the 
town was land poor. Well, it was 
“spruce-lot poor.” For years no one 
had wanted to pay taxes on spruce 
woodlands, so the town had taken the 
land with the spruce on it instead. 
Deer Isle spruce, any tax collector 
could tell Barter, was a liability. The 
granite under the thin soil begrudged 
the tree life, and it grew dwarfed and 
twisted and more full of knots than a 
fish net. It was just no goed for any: 
thing. Nevertheless, one day Ralph 
Barter started to buy spruce-lot tax 
liens, using the scanty savings of his 
lobster-buying trade. 

Deer Isle thought it had a mental 
case on its hands. “Maybe Barter got 
shell-shocked on the other side,” some 
of the townsfolk said. Then one day 
the wharves and the fish houses buzzed 
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with talk of the “deal” the tax collector 
had made. 

“He tuk the ferry over to Rockland 
‘crosst the bay, and he give the main- 
tenance department of the Eastern a 
talkin’ to.” 

The Eastern Steamship Co. ran ships, 
freight and passengers then (long since 
abandoned), to dozens of towns on the 
New England coast, and they had a 
wharf at every one of them. 

“And Ralph,” the talk ran, “sold 
them the idea.” Isle spruce is so tough 
and knotty, he told them, that if their 
wharves were planked with it, they'd 
last darn near till Kingdom Come. 

He came back with a $20,000 order 
for spruce planks. 

But the chief point, of course, is that 
other collectors of taxes had had this 
same chance. Back through the years 
dozens of them had seen the same 
spruce and the same tax situation. But 
only Barter had had the imagination 
to see what could be done. 


HE BUYS A WHARF 


Well, in business as anywhere else, 
one thing leads to another, and Bar- 
ter’s spruce put him in need of a 
wharf to ship it from. He bought a 
wharf at Stonington, and almost im- 
mediately wished he hadn’t. The up- 
keep was soon ruining him. “I had to 
have other business in a hurry,” he 
says, “so I racked my brains to think 
of what to do.” 

He happened to think of how few 
people on Deer Isle heated their houses 
with coal, and his imagination did the 
rest. If you could sell coal cheap there 
... If you could lower the price sev- 
eral dollars a ton . . . If you could 
order direct from the mines . . . Char- 
ter barges which would unload at your 
own wharf... ! Barter saw it all, 
put an ad in the Deer Isle Messenger 
(circulation 330) and soon had so 
Many advance orders that he had to 
telegraph for his first barge-load of 
coal. 


He’s still in the coal business. 

Then came the time when the steam- 
ship company took its boats off the 
Penobscot Bay run. That was a dark 
day for Deer Isle and Stonington. The 
little steamer had always been its chief 
contact with the outside world. Auto 
toads were poor on the island and no 
trains ran down there. For months and 
months now the freight house and 
Waiting room of the steamship com- 
pany stood out there on the end of the 
wharf, locked up, and looking discon- 
solately out to sea. The only thing 
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Ralph K. Barter 


alive about it were the gulls, wheeling 
and crying and settling in a long line 
on the ridgepole. Everybody thought 
the place would never be any use to 
Stonington again. 

Everybody except Barter, that is. 
His imagination had gone to work.on 
the problem already. One day he 
crossed to the mainland and bought up 
home boilers and retorts at an aban- 
doned sardine factory. Another day he 
visited one of the Stonington town of- 
ficials and made a proposition to him. 

“If I buy that old Eastern 
wharf and give the town free 
use of it, what'll you knock 
down the taxes to? They’re 
$800 now.” 

“Waal,” said the official, in 
the way Maine men do when 
they’re warming up to a trade, 
“wa-a-al . . .” And finally they settled 
at $108. 

Barter had already bought the prop- 
erty. It had cost $28,000, originally, 
to build. Barter got ‘it, the wharf, the 
freight house, the 100-foot-long wait- 
ing room—in short, the works—for 
$300! A few days later he had almost 
50 townsfolk digging like mad all over 
the beaches, and the Deer Isle Canning 
Co. was steaming and canning its first 
clams in the former steamship com- 
pany’s once ritzy waiting room. 

Folks on Deer Isle were beginning 


to appreciate having a man of imagi-. 


nation around, so to show it, in 1937 
and 1939 they chose Barter to be their 
Senator and sent him up to the State 
capital, at Augusta, to serve. Here, on 
the Committee.on Fisheries, he ran 
into something pretty shocking: A 
couple of bills going through the Legis- 
lature to protect—of all things—crabs! 

Now, unless you’ve been .a Deer Isle 
lobsterman you've never had a really 
low opinion of a crab. You don’t 
know what a scoundrel. a thief, a 








snake in the eelgrass a crab is. Crabs 
get into the lobster pots, steal the bait, 
keep the lobsters out. At Stonington 
they had always fished them oui of the 
traps, cussed them out and killed them.. 
Now, Barter discovered, the fishermen 
down the coast, on Casco Bay, were 
marketing them! 

Barter looked into it. It was no good 
for Stonington. Casco Bay was on the 
doorsteps of Portland, so crabmeat 
could be marketed fresh. Deer Isle was 
too far away. But what about canning? 
The Japanese and the Russians did it. 
And Barter’s imagination began to 
picture canned crabmeat going out of 
Stonington, 100 cases a day. 

Barter looked further into the idea. 
It wasn’t as simple as it might. have 
been. There was a chemical problem 
and a royalty problem. Crabmeat, he 
found, is loaded with iodine and iron, 
making it difficult to can. A Maryland 
corporation seemed to be doing it suc- 
cessfully, using a formula containing 
aluminum sulphate and acid, but from 
anyone else using the same they de- 
manded a 1¢-a-can royalty—your profit. 

“I just went to work and experi- 
mented myself,” Barter says today. “I 
called in the can company and 
I read everything on canning 
seafood I could lay my hands 
on. In the Spring of 39 and 
"40 I tossed away several 
thousand dollars just messing 
around. But finally we got it. 
We learned how to process 
crabmeat and have it come out pink as 
the rosy dawn. We used a lacquer- 
lined can and lemon juice by the bar- 
rel—those were the main factors. 

“Then I bought an old factory that 
the North Lubec Canning Co. had 
moved out of some years ago. It was 
right nearby—and no use for it as far 
as anyone could see. Cost them $50,000 
to build. I got it for $3,000.” 

Today Barter is the pioneer crab- 
meat canner of the northeastern sea- 
board. With Jap and Russian supplies 
non-existent, he cans and sells all his 
fishermen can catch. Altogether, in the 
Summer time, he has 200 fishermen 
delivering their catch to him. Some 
bring crabs and lobsters, others mack- 
erel, alewives, herring and hake. Bar- 
ter cans them all, all but the lobsters, 
which he ships iced everywhere east of 
the Mississippi. 

His lobster pounds are the second 
largest in the world (the biggest are at 
Gloucester) and have a capacity of 
300,000. Beside the 200 Summer fish- 

{Continued on page 28) 


































We are proud to publish this 
thought-provoking proposal by 
C. Donald Dallas, president of 
Revere Copper and Brass, and 
one of American industry’s 
front-rank thinkers and doers. 











NE of the first principles of good 
industrial management is a 
sound, solid organization with 

delegated authority and responsibility 
to carry out the company’s policies 
and functions. 

Many concerns today have good or- 
ganizations within their own confines. 
Their policies and _ responsibilities, 
however, with reference to a higher or 
broader industrial management organi- 
zation, are entirely inadequate. 

Few have good, accepted policies 
and a sound organization, beyond their 
own corporate limits on an industry or 
group basis to cope with the difficult 
problems of interrelationship between 
companies in the same industry, be- 
tween industries, between them and 
the Government and labor unions. 


ASSOCIATIONS HELP, BUT— 


Most companies have their trade as- 
sociations, industry institutes such as 
the Iron and Steel Institute, National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Publishers Association, and the Ameri- 
can Management Association. Helpful 
though they are, have such organiza- 
tions any real power to decide upon 
group management policies, and have 
they the organization, authority and 
responsibility to carry them out? 

Many companies meet with other 
companies in an industry once or twice 
a year, or even once a month, and dis- 
cuss policies. This has some educa- 
tional value; but doesn’t do the job. 


If a majority of companies in an in- . 


dustry would vote on a certain policy 
or course of action, would all talk and 
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Managements Should | 
Also Organize 


By C. DONALD DALLAS 


work to the limit to put it into effect? 

Experience with inter-company re- 
lationships, particularly with employ- 
ers’ organization, discloses that com- 
panies aire loosely organized within 
most industries or groups, and that the 
industries have little or no connection 
between themselves. There are excep- 
tions, such as the glass industry, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Minneapolis, Cali- 
fornia Canning Industry, Pacific Coast 
Maritime Industry, who are really 
working together. But generally speak- 
ing there are few effective organiza- 
tions. 


WE CAN'T RETREAT 


Following a policy of rugged indi- 
vidualism or isolationism, always re- 
treating and fighting only rear-guard 
actions, we go down one by one before 
nationally organized opponents. 

Bargaining by industries is well es- 
tablished in Britain and Sweden. In 
1938 President Roosevelt sent to Eng- 
land and Sweden commissions, repre- 
sentative of employers, labor and the 
public, to study industrial relations in 
those countries. The first sentence of 
the findings of the English Commis- 
sion read: “In Great Britain employers 
in the major industries are generally 
members of industry-wide associations, 
which negotiate collective agreements 
with labor unions, or with groups or 
associations of unions.” They also rep- 
resent the industry in dealings with 
the Government. And the Government 
encourages it. 

Similar were the findings of the 
Swedish Commission. 

Disadvantages of bargaining by in- 
dustries, it is claimed by some employ- 
ers, are that the unions would finally 
boost wages up to those of the highest 
company in the industry, and that the 
unions would try to usurp manage- 
ments’ prerogatives. Experience in 
England and Sweden and, to the lim- 
ited extent in this country, has not 
proved these claims to be well founded. 


Has the Sherman Anti-Trust Ag 
kept employers apart? 

Some lawyers question whether iti 
legal for employers to join togethe 
and bargain collectively. But the Chai: 
man of the War Labor Board, Willian 
H. Davis, and industry’s represents 
tive on the War Labor Board recon 
mend it. 

Have steel, copper and automobik 
companies any policies upon whid 
they could agree and “fight” for! 
Have they any inter-industry organiz 
tion of elected representatives with 
power to promote these policies, really 
do something about them? 

Let’s ask the same questions about 
labor unions. Are the local unions or 
ganized into strong national and ip 
ternational unions? Yes! Do they have 
agreed-upon policies and the organiz 
tion to fight for them? Yes! Do they 
get them? In most cases, yes! Partially 
because employers do not have 1 
strong organization to oppose th 
unions. 

That statement is not meant as op 
posing unions, because strong respor 
sible unions, democratically run, ar 
good for a democracy. 


MUST BACK UP DEMANDS 


As an example of the difference be 
tween unions and employer organiz 
tions, most of the unions coming be 
fore the War Labor Board and is 
panels are usually represented not only 
by their local officers, but by their ne 
tional and international officers and 
representatives, by their lawyers, by 
experts on special subjects who alt 
professionals in their fields. They come 
with their arguments so well prepared 
that they can present them backwarl 
and forward toward the policy or plan 
agreed upon by their own unions 
backed up by their internationals. Also, 
if anything happens in the Govern 
ment contrary to those policies, theif 
representatives are immediately ot 
hand to make their demands knowl 





















































































and felt. They fight for their rights— 
and very often win. 

Does management do the same? 

Most managements come before the 
War Labor Board ill prepared, and not 
represented or backed by a strong em- 
ployers’ organization. Do employers’ 
organizations back up their demands 
or make them felt as strongly as the 
unions? 

Should not managements have as 
strong an organization to speak as 
loud and as long with real power to 
speak for all of the employers in an 


as industry or in this country? 

Bs When legislation or regulation is 
“a ‘proposed affecting union labor organ- 
ogethe izations, skilled full-time representa- 
a tives of these labor organizations im- 

mediately attack the problems with 

i professional skill and great force. In 
recom fact, so successful have they been in 
smobik preventing regulatory legislation affect- 
hia | m8 labor organizations that they are 

. " ,@ now striving to bring about the regula- 

BH tion of industry. 
ganiz 
will AMATEURS VS. PROFESSIONALS 
> On the other hand, the effort of in- 
; abou dustry to protect itself is left to the 
oan well-meant but intermittent efforts of 
nd in? few volunteers—amateurs against 
ey har professionals. And employers suffer ac- 
ganize cordingly. 


We have strong union organizations, 
and we should have. We have strong 


Jo they 
artially 


nave a government, and we should have. 
o Thirdly, we should have strong man- 
agement organizations of employers to 
as evolve a triple-strong democracy as 
respee exemplified by the triple-strong Pacific 
un, @ Coast Maritime Industry Board of rep- 
resentatives of strong unions, strong 
managements, and strong government, 
5 where peaceful industrial relations 
— ost finally resulted after turbulent 
a trials. 
= <a _Such a triple-strong democracy is 
ind like a three-legged stool. The strength 
ot on of the stool is measured by its weakest 
oir a leg. Isn’t it desirable for employers to 
o. a be organized and elect representatives 
rs, bg 8° an industry organization and each 
ho arg idustry select representatives to a 
larger unified and stronger employers’ 
y come “axgn . : 
eparely *Ganization with power to decide and 
ckwarlg  2¢t in order to maintain a stronger and 
or plas enduring democracy?’ Political and 
ns ani °COnomic freedom are inseparable, and 
. Als experience shows they must be contin- 
ae ually fought for to be maintained. 
, thei The situation calls for a revised re- 
ly o sponsibility and concept for industrial 
nol leadership. 
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Jobs for the Disabled 


By ROGER FOX 


VAST army is massing on the in- 

dustrial front—9,000,000 physi- 

cally-handicapped persons, who 
are eagerly awaiting the call to take 
part in the battle of production. The 
vanguard of this army, welcomed with 
open arms by industry, is giving proof 
daily that they are capable substitutes 
for the able-bodied who are called to 
the colors. 

The blind, the deaf, the crippled, the 
ailing—all are today passing through 
employee gates that were closed to 
them just a year ago. Industry is giv- 
ing these people special training 
courses, periodic medical examina- 
tions, and, in some cases, medical at- 
tendance prior to employment. 

In a recent survey of the N.A.M., 
only 17% of the plants questioned had 
not tapped this huge reservoir of man- 
power. If we are to keep both produc- 
tion and fighting manpower at peak 
load (and to win we must), it is safe 
to predict that by the end of 1943 this 
17% will have reduced itself to zero. 
At that time, it will not be a question 
of the percentage of industry employ- 
ing the disabled; but the percentage 
of afflicted workers in each plant. 

In order to get the physically handi- 
capped past the employment office and 
into the shop, rigid requirements had 
to be relaxed. Physical tests confined 
themselves only to the tasks to be done. 


GIVEN MEDICAL TREATMENT 


A New York company goes one step 
further. Through an arrangement with 
local medical services, applicants who 
don’t quite make the mark are recom- 
mended to these services for treatment. 
Many return with improved vision due 
to proper glasses, trussed hernias, hear- 
ing aides to be paid for out of wages, 
and other numerous improvements that 
make them acceptable for the tasks at 
hand. 

People with “heart conditions” com- 
pose a large percentage of the afflicted 
applying for wartime jobs. They are 
usually given tasks requiring slight 
physical exertion. 

A midwestern company has set up a 
special training school for the disabled; 
thus they do not have to compete with 
the able-bodied trainees who are more 
adept. In addition, the special prob- 
lems that arise due to their various 


afflictions can be more intelligently and 
sympathetically solved. 

Although the hiring of the disabled 
involves a reorientation in employment 
procedure for many companies, some 
companies have had a fair percentage 
of physically-handicapped on their pay- 
rolls for several years. Probably the 
most consistent follower of such a pol- 
icy is the Ford Motor Co. Years ago 
Ford established the policy of hiring 
the afflicted in proportion to their per- 
centage in the community that har- 
bored his plants. 


COMPETITION FOR THE ABLE 


Although the physically-handicapped 
lack various faculties, they bring to in- 
dustry others that are not found in the 
average worker. In the first place, they 
are consummately grateful for the op- 
portunity to work and support them- 
selves. This makes itself felt in the 
conscientiousness and cheerfulness with 
which they do their tasks, and, in 
more than one plant, the able-bodied 
have had to look to their jaurels. 

Contrary to first expectations, their 
percentage of absenteeism is appre- 
ciably below that of the average work- 
er. Possibly this is because they are 
constantly aware of their health and 
take all precautions against undermin- 
ing it. Because of their dislike of be- 
ing jostled by crowds, they are among 
the first at their benches in the morn- 
ing; and the last to leave them at night. 

In the case of the deaf and hard of 
hearing, they are not distracted by 
noises. As one draftsman who wore a 
hearing aide put it, “In a way, I’m to 
be envied. When I want to concentrate, 
all I do is flip the lever off and I can 
begin to think straight.” 

The sensitive hands of the blind © 
have come into their own in the in- 
spection of airplane parts. In fact, 
Braille (finger touch) equipment has 
been designed to open wider fields of 
employment to this group. 

In industries lacking mutual “no 
pirating” pacts, or those in which la- 
bor is not frozen, the physically-handi- 
capped constitute a stable block of em- 
ployees. In the words of a Connecticut 
manufacturer, “There isn’t the labor 
turnover factor. My disabled employees _ 
are happy in their work and are not 
always looking for greener pastures.” 
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VALENTINE 


A special, Valentine’s Day war stamp 
corsage, featuring a heart centered in 
a “blossom” of stamps, is being spon- 
sored by the Treasury Department. 
Called a “Warchid,” it is the first of a 
series of seven corsage ideas, each of 
which will embody the spirit of a na- 
tional holiday. 


“PARLOR™ BOXCAR 


“Eight horses, 40 men,” famous 
World War I label on troop-hauling 
boxcars, is now outmoded. The latest 
troop transports—now being consid- 
ered—are special, “parlor-car” freight 
trains, complete with sleeper (three 
tiers of bunks and porthole-style win- 
dows), cooking car and “club car,” 
for recreation. 


SOYBEAN 


Milk made from soybeans is the lat- 
est “food of the future.” With soy 
bread already considered as a protein- 
substitute for meat-scarce diets, soy 
milk is being eyed to plug a possible 
leak in milk supplies. It’s already be- 
ing used for babies allergic to cow’s 


milk. 
TANK-CARRYING PLANE 


A triple-tailed, shark-bodied “sky 
giant,” capable of carrying a tank and 
crew across an ocean, is Lockheed’s 
latest aerial contribution. Described as 
the biggest, fastest, most powerful 
land-based American cargo plane ever 
built, it can nevertheless land at “rea- 
sonable automobile speed.” Equipped 
with a pressurized cabin—air-condi- 
tioned and heated or cooled according 
to climate—the plane can fly as high 
as 35,000 feet while maintaining an air 
density of the 8,000-foot level. It will 


become a passenger liner after the war. 


REMOVABLE STICKER 


Removable stickers, with “magic” 
adhesive backing which sticks without 
being moistened, are eliminating the 
nuisance of those stickers that stay 
stuck even after their job is done. 


Called “Kum Kleen,” the new stickers 
will adhere to any smooth surface— 
including metal, glass and plastics— 
never pop off, yet are easily peeled. 
Avery Adhesives, Los Angeles, is the 
maker. 


STEEL PENNY 


Replacing copper pennies with steel 
ones is the latest “money-changing” 
idea coined by the Treasury. The new, 
wartime coins, zinc-coated, will be of 
the same size and design as the old 
copper variety. 


CROWNING GLORY 


A transparent, nen-inflammable, ven- 
tilated plastic helmet—complete with 
detachable snood—is a combination 


bw Gltas 


safety and beauty aid for women war 
workers. Made by M. B. Price Asso. 
ciates, New York City, the cap is un- 
affected by oil, grease or temperature 
changes, has “glamour” appeal by not 
hiding feminine locks. 


KEYNOTE 


A shortage of metal keys has opened 
the door to a new problem for Ameri- 
ca’s hotels. To remind absent-minded, 
key-keeping guests to return them when 
checking out, several Ohio hotels are 
charging a dollar deposit for each key. 


PRESCRIPTION 


A San Francisco druggist, distressed 
by slim stocks and scarcity of pharma- 
cists, has cured his troubles by the 





CONSERVATION PLUS 


WirH the rubber shortage becoming 
more acute daily, North American 
Aviation is pushing conservation to the 
Nth degree. This P-51 Mustang Fighter 
Plane wears wooden “shoes” while 





Acme 
rolling through the assembly line for 
final testing. The wooden wheels are 
used until the plane is ready for flight 
testing, when the regulation rubber- 
tired landing wheels are substituted. 
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Lire INSURANCE AcENT 
IN WARTIME 
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MERICA has always been known as a nation of 
A individualists. From the very founding of this 
country, we have insisted upon our inherent right 
to live our own lives and to plan our own futures. 


Out of this demand for individual planning has 
grown the institution of American life insurance. 
Through this, Americans have provided for them- 
selves and their loved ones a greater measure of 
individual financial security than has ever been 
known before. In fact, we Americans, representing 
only 7% of the world’s population, own more than 
70% of the world’s life insurance. 


In keeping with American individualism, life 
insurance itself is individualized — tailored to fit 
the hopes and ambitions, the needs and income 
of each policyholder. And each family’s insurance 
program, shaped according to its own particular 
needs, has been made possible by the untiring 
work of the life insurance agent. 


It is the agents who teach people to understand 
and appreciate the benefits of life insurance. 
Through their efforts, in times of peace, agents 
helped some 65,000,000 Americans to take advan- 
tage of the flexible, individualized service charac- 
teristic of American life insurance. 


In wartime, this service takes on new and more 


Metropolitan Life 
(4 MUTUAL 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





important meaning. The agent’s work is a major 
contribution to the morale of our fighting men 
overseas, for millions of them know that, through 
life insurance, their families.back home are cared 
for no matter what happens. 


The agent’s work in wartime also helps prevent 
inflation. He helps people with excess earnings to 
invest part of such earnings in life insurance. This 
keeps excess funds from competing for consumer 


goods and helps hold down prices. 


Life insurance bought today serves a double pur- 
pose. It not only provides protection for the policy- 
holder, but a substantial part of the money he pays 
for such protection is invested by his Company in 
United States Government Bonds. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the life insurance companies of America 
have added nearly $3,000,000,000 to their holdings 
of United States Government securities ... money 
that is going for tanks, planes, guns and other war 
equipment. In addition, life insurance agents sell 
War Stamps as part of their daily activities. 


Thus, through the life insurance agent, Ameri- 
cans have found a way to accumulate life insurance 
funds which have not only helped make America 
what it is, but are now helping to pave the way 
for Victory. 


Insurance Company 
COM PANY) 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


° 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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BOXED CAR 


Here’s the last word in packaging—an 
Army “Jeep,” complete with replace- 
ment parts, all in one crate. According 


to Willys-Overland, the “victory crate” 
saves vital shipping space and permits 
re-assembly with a monkey wrench. 





simple remedy of pooling his drug 
supplies and prescription business with 
two neighboring druggists. 


DER FUEHRER'S FACE 


Socking the Axis is a daily routine 
with workers at the N. A. Woodworth 
Co., Ferndale, Mich. The company has 
pasted a picture of Hitler on all time 
clocks, so that each time an employee 
checks in or out—Adolf gets punched. 
According to the company, the idea 
packs a wallop with workers. 


“TOBACCO” CROP? 


Apples, of all things, may soon blos- 
som forth as ingredients of cigarette 
manufacture. Processed into syrup, 
they will replace war-scarce glycerine 
for moistening purposes. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEARS 

The bulls and bears of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, a male stronghold for 
95 years, are opening the doors to fem- 
inine employees. The first woman to 
appear in the “pit” is a girl messenger. 


NEXT! 


A barber shop in the plant—that’s 
one company’s method of cutting work- 
ers’ absences as well as their hair. 
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Absenteeism for a “shave and a hair- 
cut” was reduced from a whole or half- 
day, in some cases, to as low as a half- 
hour or less. 


IN THE BAG 

“He can’t punch his way out of a 
paper bag,” long a derisive jibe at 
physical weaklings, is no longer a fair 
appraisal of the strength of paper. Sev- 
eral new-type, “multiwall” paper bags, 
now replacing hard-to-get burlap, are 
sturdy enough to take a beating terrific 
enough to resist the blows of driving 
rains and hurricanes. They can even be 
used to boil water, and will hold all 
kinds of chemicals. 


STRAW HOUSE 


Using nothing but 180 bales of straw 
and some channel roofing, an inge- 
nious Pennsylvania farmer has built a 
60x25 foot house of straw—for chick- 
ens. Lumber and metal shortages were 
responsible. 


SALES PROGRAM 


Though war-scarcities have forced 
hundreds of salesmen to enter fac- 
tories, some companies are actually 
thinking of starting sales training 
courses—to prepare for a post-war 
boom. 


TO THE POINT 


If we haven’t imagination enough ty 
take the stoppage out of industry, 
we're not going to win this war— 
JusTIcE FRANK Murpuy. 
‘ 

The War Labor Board has complete. 
ly sabotaged the process of collective 
bargaining as recognized and guaran. 
teed by the National Labor Relations 
Act.—Joun A. Barr, labor relations 
manager, Montgomery Ward & Co. 


* 








It is not enough merely to create 
wealth and equitably to divide what 
we have created. A sufficient amount 
of it must remain in the hands of the 
creators, the earners, the savers. |t 
must not all be snatched and seques 
tered by the State——Harrison E£. 
SPANGLER, Republican national chair. 


man. 
* 





The Republican party’s program 
must offer to other nations, after the 
war, a helping hand, not a hand-out, 
We must look forward to the time 
when we are not only citizens of a 
State in the union and of the United 
States, but also citizens of the United § 
Nations of the world.—GOovERNoR 
STASSEN, of Minnesota. , 


* 


We will not have won the war if we 
fail to plan adequately for the post- 
war period and to put that plan into 
effective action when the time comes.— 
GOVERNOR BALDWIN, of Connecticut. 


* 


One of the most idealistic American 
statesmen, Henry Wallace, remarked 
that every foreign policy must have in 
it a strain of self-interest. That is pro- 
foundly true. It is the duty of peoples 
to care for themselves and of their 
governments to care for them.—HEnR- 
BERT Morrison, Minister for Home 
Security and Home Secretary, Great 
Britain. 

* 

We must all know that England and 
the United States are guilty of a share 
in bringing on the present war. We 
used our victory of 1918 for selfish 
ends; England to play politics in 
Europe, we to wrap ourselves in an 
illusory isolation. But the fact that we 
see these things at all means that our 
real standards are high.— Rev. SAMUEL 
M. SHOEMAKER, rector, Calvary Epis 
copal Church, New York, N. Y. 
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of controversy in wartime Wash- 
ington, three basic for-the-dura- 
tion issues now are discernible: 
(1) How to fight the war abroad. 
(2) How to support it at home. 
(3) How to fit the economy of U. S. 
into a larger post-war sphere of world- 
wide reconstruction and a more endur- 
ing system of international security. 
Whatever the political and economic 


ot on the eddying cross-currents 


‘ outlines of the peace, U. S. will ap- 


proach it as the foremost military pow- 
er in the world with more extensive 
commercial facilities than ever be- 
longed to any other nation. By the end 
of 1943, 100,000-a-year rate of air- 
craft production will be well over half 
the world total. In 1943, U. S. will 
launch more ocean-going tonnage than 
Britain’s entire merchant fleet at the 
outset of the war—around 15,000,000 
tons. Construction of naval fighting 
ships is at twice the rate of any other 
country. As the battle goes into 1944 
the margin of U. S. supremacy will 
increase even if the Hitler end of the 
Axis collapses this year. 

Winning the war remains the first 
consideration, but implications of the 
victory will be responsible for an in- 
creasing number of disputes even 
though they must be waged while the 
bitter smoke of battle hangs heavy 
over the United Nations. 


WAR FRONTS 


Criticism of the conduct of the war 
itself centers chiefly on matters of sup- 
ply and military strategy, but some 
questions are being raised by U. S. 
allies concerning the tardy participa- 
tion of American infantry in the Tuni- 
sian campaign. Submarines are the big 
uncontrolled and growing menace to 
transportation of fighting equipment, 
escort vessels (destroyers) the only 
reasonably effective defense achieved 


thus far. No one is happy over the ° 


French situation in North Africa, but 
the Government is trying to keep this 
political pot from bubbling over until 
all the Germans can be driven out of 
the continent. 
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By GENE ROBB 


HOME FRONTERS 


A fresh team of home front bosses 
is entering the lineup in Washington. 
Prentiss Brown will be joined by sev- 
eral new price executives. C. E. Wilson 
is moving along as the dominant 
sparkplug in WPB. Curtis Calder, of 
American & Foreign Power, comes in 
as chief of industry operations. Law- 
rence Appely, V-P of Vick Chemical, 
goes up as executive director of Man- 
power Commission under McNutt. 
Irwin Wolf, from Kauffman’s, Pitts- 
burgh, will be in charge of simplifica- 
tion and standardization of consumer 
goods under Joe Weiner. Howard 
Coonley, past president of NAM, is 
new head man for conservation. Other 
shifts are in the making. 


CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 


Jimmy Byrnes is contemplating a 
new war agency to be charged with 
producing and distributing goods for 
the civilian population. It would take 
over the rationing activities of OPA 
and the civilian supply end of WPB. 
Chairman Nelson doubts that curtail- 
ments can cut much deeper into civil- 
ian needs, but most of these cuts have 
not yet been apparent to the consumer 


- because of heavy inventories. Hun- 


dreds of items available now will dis- 
appear by the end of the year. Stores 
will be able to sell far more than they 
will be able to buy in the last quarter. 


SIZE OF ARMY 


Draft quotas are being enlarged as 
armed services work to reach an an- 
nounced goal of at least 3,000,000 
more men in uniform this year. Young 
married men without children will be 
inducted in substantial numbers this 
quarter; drafting of fathers will com- 
mence in most communities by mid- 
year at present rate. Now under de- 
bate are questions of military need for 
10,000,000 units of manpower, of how 
many men can be shipped to the fight- 
ing front, of how large an army the 
home front can support. There’s an 
even chance that sights on size of the 


army will be trimmed slightly for 
1943 and that induction quotas may 
be lowered a little after mid-year. 


LABOR UNREST 


Restiveness and restlessness of labor 
is reported from a sizable number of 
war-production centers. Union leaders 
are having to spend more time dis- 
ciplining their men. Employers are as 
active as unions in getting War Labor 
Board to approve higher wage scales 
as their biggest problem becomes one 
of keeping workers from shopping 
around for better jobs. Pay spiral is 
still winding upward, “stabilization” 
of manpower the No. 1 labor job for 
some months to come. 


TAXES 


Rates will be substantially higher 
for individuals, but it’s now reason- 
ably certain that taxes will be prin- 
cipally on a pay-as-you-go basis by 
end of 43. Part of ’42 tax debt will 
be applied to what’s due on °43 in- 
come but no action will be taken until 
first quarterly payments are made 
March 15. Higher payroll taxes of 
“victory” model are quite likely, but 
Congress won’t go for more than dou- 
ble the present 5%. Administration 
will be surprised if Treasury gets 
much more than half the $15,000,000,- 
000 in additional tax revenue it wants. 


PRICE POLICIES 


Well under way as Brown takes 
over at OPA is trend to new kind of 
pricing pattern which calls for: 

(a) Standardized consumer goods 
bearing Government grades on all 
labels; (b) stratified price ceilings ex- 
pressed in $-&-¢ for manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers. If applied gen- 
erally to consumer goods, several big 
elements in U. S. distribution feel they 
are threatened with destruction. High- 
cost manufacturers whose reputation is 
built on quality of product doubt they 
can meet OPA ceilings. Investment in 
names of national brands may be lost 
when standardization destroys identity 
of the producer: 
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Watcu for an early move to push 
a new social security program, pat- 
terned after the British Beveridge 
plan. The first step in this direction 
is expected to take the form of a 
gradual boost in social security pre- 
miums from 1% to 10% of paychecks. 
* 

Material scarcities are expected to 
cut 1943 furniture manufacture to at 
least a third under 1942 output. Atten- 
dance at Chicago’s Winter markets, 
however, surpassed all previous rec- 


Manufacturers of mining equipment, 
many of whom converted to the pro- 
duction of ordnance items, have left a 
hole in the supply of mine machinery 
needed to extract war-vital metals. So- 
lution: Many plants may have to re- 
convert to a “peacetime” basis. 

* 

Manpower “rationing” seems immi- 
nent. Hoarding of skilled labor by 
plants expecting an increase in war 
contracts is responsible, says McNutt. 

* 





program of public works would take 
up the slack, while industry undertakes 
the huge job of reconverting to a 
peacetime basis. 

* 

A return to piecework and other in. 
centive systems would solve the labor 
shortage problem without the necessity 
of hiring additional workers, according 
to production heads of the automotive 
industry. Such a solution would release 
thousands of employees for farm labor, 
they claim, also boost war output at 











ords, in spite of ODT pleas to eliminate Be prepared for a 50% sales tax on _least 257% to 40% —without lengthen- N 
this year’s markets to cut travel. all luxury goods. “Essential” commodi- _ing the work week. pe 
* ties would be tax-free, however. Presi- * es 
| Small business is being threatened dent Roosevelt is said to be in favor of With ice cream stocks melted to way- bi 
with extinction, says Ickes. Reason: A __ the idea. below-normal standards, manufacturers te 
| majority of war contracts are still go- * may convert idle machines to freezing pe 
| ing to a few corporations, leaving the Cigarette companies, in spite of sky- fruits and vegetables for civilian con- 
| smaller companies “out in the cold.” rocketing sales that have burned up all sumption. -. ca 
* previous records, are showing less : ; ; th 
The lowl t bstitut rofit than usual. Increased operatin Germany’s defeat will release a dis- st 
{ 7 rie gun 1. of hock pane . : eatin intiiate a eilins cael ot S astrous wave of inflation throughout 
ee eee ree ‘iad ay ; Europe, says a recent League of Na- di 
ton a close race as the South’s leading * stemed P 
‘ : ions’ survey. One reason: German- T 
product. Last year’s $2,000,000 output Plans to provide post-war employ- . 
ie Bah te 0 dol —s 55.000.000 agonal backed currency, now flooding occu- o! 
Sale a ‘th aah . r A —* . pied countries, is merely “created” h 
southern crops. now in the talking stage. A governmen secdey, wtih as ound ecenemic fous 
dation. 
* - 
Two-thirds of 1943 production will : 
SALES HIGH-SPOTS “goto war? 
t 
‘ . ”. : . 
To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in The “beauty business” is booming. t 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Fores Overalled women workers and wees P 
presents once a month five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each soldiers, still the “eternal feminine, 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least are spending many off-duty hours in 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities beauty parlors. Some shops have even 
have been high-spotted. adjusted their schedules to meet chang- I 
ing factory shifts. i 
BEST FourtH Best - i 
Kans.s City,Mo.2* Topeka, Kan. 3* H Tex. Austin, T Look for a post-war spurt in home- I 
Omaha, Neb. 2* Hutchinson, Kan. 2* em rae Waco, Tex. buying. A survey, just completed, re- t 
Kansas City, Kan.3%* Pittsburg, Kan.3® = For Worth, Tex. Port Arthur, Tex. veals “poor housing” as a major civic 
anar tag—ragael ~eemeg eg Corsicana, Tex. headache, with present increased buy- ( 
Lincoln, Neb. Fremont, Neb. 3* cosa dey Roswell. N. M . ? P a 
eee cniias ing power focusing thousands of civil- 
i ip. 
Seconp Bast ian eyes on home a ) 
. . L + ° +4 . * . * se 
pepemcnmcians a= Lowered supplies of civilian goods, 
T B combined with soaring incomes, are 
—e FirtH Best tending to boost price ceilings. | 
San Francisco, Calif. 2*San Jose, Calif. 2* + | 
Oakland, Calif. 2* Stockton, Calif. 2* Cleveland, Ohio Warren, Ohio : : 
Berkeley, Calif. Akron, Ohio Du Pont, dealing a death-blow to in- | 
dustrial injuries, has been given an ) 
award of honor “for distinguished ser- 
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NATIONWIDE gas rationing may tem- 
porarily inconvenience some business- 
es, but it won’t be a permanent set- 
back to delivery and service opera- 
tions of any type, according to ex- 
perience thus far in Eastern states. 

The horse, so far as available, will 
carry some of the burden—and after 
the horse, the bicycle; and then the 
shank’s mare. 

Among the first new users of horse- 
drawn wagons was the Boston Herald- 
Traveler, which at the commencement 
of rationing abandoned motor ve- 
hicles for city delivery. 


In Hartford, Conn., Garey W. Wil- 








liams, president of The New Method 
Laundry Corp., had a different ap- 
proach. Panel-body delivery trucks 
used on local routes were “eviscer- 
ated”—motors, radiators, driveshafts 
and transmissions removed; recon- 
structed with doubletrees and shafts 
connected to the front wheels. Instead 
of the pre-war steering wheel, reins 
now pass through the windshield. 
Jack C. Zipp, bicycle and sporting 
goods dealer of Bellerose, L. I., found 
the solution to his delivery problem 
literally in his own back yard. He con- 
structed a wooden cart, 23 inches wide 
and 62 inches long; with a metal 


tongue and bolting device to hook on 
to the rear of a bicycle. He calls the 
result his “bicycle ambulance.” 

In crowded midtown New York 
City, a man-powered “pushcart” gets 
around gasoline problems and parking 
difficulties for Alpha Office Supply Co. 
A wheeled cabinet, three feet square 
and five feet tall, was constructed of 
plywood and painted to represent met- 
al. Provided with shelves and a stout 
lock, the gasolineless truck has ample 
space for many typewriters, adding 
machines and supplies—outgoing de- 
liveries as well as pickups for shop 
servicing. —BerT DALE. 





vice to safety.” A national leader in 
saving manpower for warpower, 38 of 
the company’s plants have chalked up 
the amazing record of “no reportable 
accidents in a year and a half.” 


* 


Rationing of milk is still a 1943 
prospect. The shortage is already be- 
ing felt. Three causes: (1) Farmers, 
faced with low labor supplies and high 
beef prices, are leading cows to slaugh- 
ter; (2) Lend-Lease and Army de- 
mands; (3) greater civilian demand, 
due to increased buying power. Partial 
solution: Cows are going on a “three- 
a-day” milking schedule, instead of 
two. 

* 


Techaical books, orphan of the pub- 
lishing business, are writing up huge 
sales records. Vital “weapons” of bat- 
tle and production lines, the war has 
“boomed” their use beyond all expec- 
tations. 
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Don’t expect an early move to “ra- 
tion” travel. Shortage of rail equip- 
ment, however, may necessitate trans- 
porting of troops by “freight.” Mean- 
while, every possible source for addi- 
tional passenger cars is being investi- 
gated. “Drafting” of circus trains is a 
prospect. Parlor, lounge and club cars 
are already being converted to coaches. 
Warm weather may witness a let-up 
in pleasure-driving bans. 

* 


Chemicals are blasting the way to 
victory. The backbone of our metal, 
motor-iuel and rubber industries, they 
are “going to war” on a thousand 
fronts. (A single battleship requires 
over 1,200 different chemicals and 
processes for its construction.) 

* 


Discount talk of any immediate rise 
in bread prices, in spite of a jump in 
the cost of flour. Spring may change 
the picture, however. 


Home-front casualties, from on and 
off-the-job accidents, have cost Amer- 
ica more manpower than the total num- 
ber of men killed, wounded or captured 
since Pearl Harbor. War casualties: 


58,307; worker casualties: 46,300 
dead, 4,000,000 injured. 
* 


Oil companies are getting a back- 
handed break from the gas shortage 
problem. Credit cards, which increase 
bookkeeping costs by a cent a gallon, 
are being eliminated. 


* 


Some 44,000,000 people will feel the 
pinch of income taxes this year. The 
time-wasting, headache-making prob- 
lem of what to pay and what to deduct 
has been simplified by a special edi- 
tion of a booklet called the “A BC of 
Income Tax Returns,” published by 
Hill Advertising Specialties Co., New ° 
York City. It gives step-by-step advice 
on every phase of income taxation. 
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Anecdotes from the 
PAST 


That Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 

Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because . . . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for get- 
ting things done. 

B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 

You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. More than 200 pages to turn to for 
courage and cheer. 


Thousands of copies have been sold at 


$2.50. While present edition lasts—Special 
Cash Price only $2. 





REMIT NOW TO SAVE 20% AND TO 
HAVE YOUR COPY AUTOGRAPHED BY 


7 \ 





Alt COUPON TODAY| 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC.., | 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. a-1 5 
| 


Send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big 
en,” by B. C. FORBES. Enclosed is re- | 
ittance of $2—Special Cash Price. I under- 
this is a saving of 20% over the regular | 
and that my copy will be autographed by | 
% FORBES. (N.Y.C. Resident, add 2¢ for 
Tax.) 
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B. C. FORBES CALLS 


Declaration of Independence 
by Congress Encouraging 


HE conduct of Congress consti- 
tutes a virtual new declaration of 
independence. 

Note the furor raised against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s nomination of Ed- 
ward J. (Paving Block) Flynn as Am- 
bassador to Australia with, in addi- 
tion, a “roving” commission in the 
Pacific theater of war, a nomination 
generally interpreted as having been 
motivated by a desire to get rid of 
him as Chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee. 

Note the unprecedented action of the 
House in refusing to accept the Com- 
mittee on Committees’ selection of 
Representative Vito Marcantonio, of 
the American Labor Party, and widely 
regarded as communistic, as a member 
of the important Judiciary Committee. 

Note how the attitude of Congress 
and the public towards the coal strike 
induced President Roosevelt, for the 
first time, to lay down the law to a 
union—even though it was this union 
which advanced more than half-a-mil- 
lion dollars for his re-election. Imagine 
the criminality of stopping anthracite 
coal production when the inhabitants 
of the Atlantic seaboard are shivering, 
when an adequate supply of coal is 
absolutely essential to war production, 
entirely over an attempt to compel 
miners to pay increased dues tribute 
to a union treasury already bulging 
with millions. 

Note the fearless ferreting out of 
facts by various Congressional Com- 
mittees, regardless of Executive ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

Note Congressional refusal to accept 
the Treasury’s thumbs-down on the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go income tax plan. 

Note Congressional insistence upon 
curtailment of non-governmental Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Note that Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
astute politician, taking cognizance of 
the deep meaning of the November 


election results, has refrained from ar. 
bitrarily sending “Must” bills to Con. 
gress for rubber-stamping. 

All this inspires hope that Congress 


will restore Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 
Thanks mainly to the dazzling 


achievements of American industry, 
the United Nations are gaining ascen- 
dency over the Axis. 

Unrestrained optimism, however, is 
not warranted, despite stupendous 
Russian victories. The U-boat menace 
daily becomes graver. North Africa 
has not yet been cleared of the enemy. 
Japan is far from licked. 

That the financial world regards re- 
cent developments favorably is reflect- 
ed by an unseasonal advance in the 
stock market, despite enacted and pro- 
posed unprecedented tax levies. 

This writer’s guess is that stock quo- 
tations will end the year substantially 
higher. 

Further rise in the cost of living 
seems certain, notwithstanding the def- 
inite prospect that ceilings will be im- 
posed on an enormously greater scale. 
Yet runaway inflation should be, prob- 
ably will be, averted. 

Collapse of Hitlerism this year is far 
from improbable. 
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More power to the steel industry, to their metallurgists 
and production men, for the new steels and their 
new capabilities. 

They are talking our language. 

Industry’s postwar responsibility for making civilian 
jobs will have to be met head-on with all the capabilities 
of all the materials at our command. ; 

No matter how much we might wish it, Alcoa Alumi- 
num can never be best for everything. There are lots of 
things the new steels do better than Alcoa Aluminum 
can. And, with much emphasis we say: Vice versa. We 
also see spots where aluminum and steel together are 
the answer. 


The real hope of making jobs, i.e., of America having 
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a successful business structure after this thing is over, 
lies in doing things differently. Tradition must be 
shouted down, and we welcome the new steels to the party. 

Every man who has the foresight to use his eighth 
day of thinking time for Imagineering has thrilling 
tools to work with. 

One thing about Alcoa Aluminum: Nature made it 
light. Alcoa research has made it strong, and versatile, 
and cheap. 

One thing about the future: There isn’t going to be 
time or money or patience to waste on horsing dead 
weight around, or up or down, or on the level. 

ALumMinuM Company OF AMERICA, 1981 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

















Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


new high in thoroughness: My registration card wasn’t 
enough, not even when supplemented by my driver's li- 
cense. My full pedigree having been recorded on a larger 
sheet, I was asked first to sign it, then was handed it and 
told to tear it in half. 

While being escorted upstairs by a military lieutenant, I 
was told, “You were fingerprinted, but didn’t know it.” I 
learned later that I had been, that every visitor is. 

The notable absence of serious sabotage thus far in this 
war is in contrast with happenings during the World War. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of—safety. 


* 


lf your job were easy, any mediocrity 


could fill it. 
* 


Soldiers Plead With Workers 


Many thousands of coal miners went on strike because— 
ye gods!—ttheir union bosses gave the dues’ screw another 
twist, 50 cents additional each month, raising the annual 
levy to $20 or more. There have been strikes, too, in muni- 
tion-making plants and in other factories turning out prod- 
ucts essential for war-winning. 

How do such ongoings impress union and other workmen 
drafted to fighting fronts? Youngstown Sheet & Tube pub- 
lishes many letters from ex-employees now in active service 
addressed to their former work-buddies. Extracts: 


Corporat Rosert Penn: “Forget about taking off that extra day 
mext week.” 


Corporat Steve Sicuak, Jr.: “We, your brothers, ask for the little 
extra, which, maybe, you may not feel, but may mean the difference 
between Victory and Defeat.” 


SercEANT R. Cuesmar: “Produce, produce and produce more steel. 
If one link fails, it will throw everything out of balance. Just re- 
member, you Soldiers without Uniforms, we are in this together.” 


CorporaL Joun D. Hucues: “Some people think that a few 
months’ delay in winning the war means only more work for them, 
but to the soldier it is a matter of life and death.” 


Corpora, Micnaet Koczwara: “Our heroism is in vain if the 
workers do not give us strength by producing machines and more 
machines. The workers should get into a fighting spirit as we must.” 


Corporat Micnaet J. Sytvester: “We work longer hours than 
men in mills—sometimes as high as 13 and 20 hours a day.” 


Serceant Metvin Biap: “I would not have gotten my stripes had 
I pouted and laid around. I had to work for my stripes in the Army 
to save the stripes of our Country. So, work for your stripes and 
for the stripes of your Country.” 

Can you blame men on the fighting fronts for furiously 
demanding that strikers on the home front be made to wear 


stripes? 


Why Made-Work For Them ? 


The nation is constantly urged to utilize to the maximum 
every available ounce of manpower—and womanpower. Yet 
one union leader, who has acted with all the arbitrariness 
of a czar, frankly, brazenly demands that instead of many 
idle among his followers being obliged to enter useful em- 
ployment, the Government should uphold creating made- 



























































work for them. This modern unioneering product is Jame 
C. Petrillo, president of the American Federation of My. 
sicians. He has banned labor-saving in producing music 
causing widespread dislocation. Even John L. Lewis neve 
acted more highhandedly than Caesar Petrillo. 

Is it any wonder public sentiment is rising to a pitch 
which promises to compel Congress to take defiant labo 
leaders in hand by enacting reasonable regulatory legisk. 
tion? In their palmiest days no utility or other business o 
financial Napoleons dared to go so far as certain unio 
overlords have gone in recent years and are still going. 


* 
Real leaders never go on strike. 
A 
How Can You Divide Nothing? suct 


No mathematician ever has discovered how nothing can § Chi 
be divided. But weird and wonderful often has been the & now 
arithmetic of high-up Washington office holders. So, per § dril 
haps we should not be astounded when Vice-President Henry § othe 
A. Wallace, Chairman of the Board of Economic Warfare, R 
declares that the job of that body is “to divide a deficit of § f°" 
scarce materials.” Ordinary business men would have loved, § P™ 
during the last decade, to learn how to “divide a deficit” BP” 
since deficits have been so common. True, the present Ad- 
ministration has incurred deficits beyond anything ever be- 
fore known throughout history. But, even so, Mr. Wallace lic’ 
will prove himself more than a superman if he can solve 
the unsolvable, if he can demonstrate that a deficit can be 


divided. ’ 
* sen 

He is rich who possesses an fac 

approving conscience. me 

~ plo 

im 

U. S. Industry Again Excels °P 


Not any super-statesmanship of politicians but the invew | 
tive and productive ingenuity of industry won America first § the 
place in the world. American industry is again proving its § th 
world superiority. Never was its record of achievement more 
outstanding than it is today. Washington’s management of be 
the war has been much criticized. There has been nothing § ™ 
but praise for industry’s war record. i 

Ponder the genius exhibited in discovering substitutes for la 
scarce war materials. A thousand and one such problems § ,, 
have been successfully solved. Plastics have been evolved to § th 
take the place of steel, aluminum, tin, nickel and other met § th 
als. Glass has shouldered a hundred new duties. So has § ta 
paper. Ww 

The research laboratories of private enterprise have § 
wrought miracles. So have resourceful production manage: 


ments. li 

When the war is won, wili the people accurately appraise d 

the relative contributions by industry and by politicians— z 

and by labor leaders? The November polling can be inter § 

preted as foreshadowing the answer. fs 
* 

Giving gets. C 


FORBES) F 
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A Factory for Women 


No manpower problem at this plant, 


specially built for feminine hands 


men and equipped with machines 
especially designed for women— 
such is the Republic Drill & Tool Co. 

Engaged 100% in war work, this 
Chicago factory’s 2,200 employees, 
now 85% women, are making twist 
drills which are used by airplane and 
other defense industries. 

Republic is a new company. It was 
formed on August 1, 1941, for the ex- 
press purpose of building and equip- 
ping a plant to be operated by women. 
It took over the small, drill-making 
machinery business of Clarence Avild- 
sen, who became chairman of Repub- 


lic’s board. 
IDEA FROM ENGLAND 


A—.. plant, built for wo- 


The women-only feature was Avild- 
sen’s idea. Several years ago, visiting 
factories in England, he inspected one 
making hacksaw blades, which em- 
ployed women exclusively. He was so 
impressed with the plant’s efficient 
operation that he decided to try the 
experiment here. 

In the Summer of 1941, anticipating 
the coming manpower shortage, he saw 
that his chance had come. 

Avildsen believed that women might 
be employed on a large scale in the 
manufacture of cutting tools, and to 
much better advantage than men, if 
they had equipment to reduce muscu- 
lar strain to a minimum. “Since it is 
an established fact that the strength of 
the average woman is slightly more 
than half that of a man,” he main- 
tained, “it is not intelligent to expect 
women to do their most efficient work 
on machines built for men.” 

So, on August 1, 1941, with Repub- 
lic’s incorporation, its engineers were 
directed to design equipment that 
could be operated by women with the 
same efficiency as the machines for- 
merly operated by men in the manu- 
facture of twist drills. 

These engineers explored every con- 


ceivable way of reducing strain and 
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By M. R. PUTNAM 


fatigue. They engineered every ma- 
chine, so that, however technical it 
might be, women could quickly and 
easily master it. Wherever possible, 
machines were designed so that women 
could remain seated while operating 
them. Posture chairs and foot rests 
were provided. Special conveying and 
hoisting equipment was installed to 
eliminate or reduce heavy lifting. Tote 
pans, containers in which the product 
travels from operation to operation, 
were designed so that they could not 
be loaded too heavy for women to lift 
easily. 

The results have exceeded even 
Avildsen’s expectations, because in 
many instances women have exhibited 
a superior ability to men. 

“We have found women conscien- 
tious and reliable in their application 
to difficult and routine jobs where men 
were formerly indifferent and extreme- 
ly inefficient,” says Earl Reinhart, pres- 
ident. “In the handling of small pieces 
and the performance of 
precise and intricate oper- 
ations, women do better 
work than men because of 
their infinite patience and 
a pride in doing a job ex- 
actly right.” 

The safety of these wo- N 
men workers is given par- 
ticular attention. They are 
looked after by guards stationed in 
every department, and by a safety su- 
pervisor and three assistants. Workers 
must wear shatter-proof goggles and 
hair nets to prevent loose hair from 
being caught in moving machinery. A 
physician and a staff of nurses are on 
duty 24 hours a day to take care of 
any injuries. Should any girl suffer an 
injury resulting in disfigurement, how- 
ever slight, the company employs a 
plastic surgeon to take care of her. 

Dr. Bert I. Beverly supervises the 
medical and personnel department. He 
has a staff of college-trained women 
counsellors whose job is to look after 





the women workers—to be a tie be- 
tween them and the shop management. 

Some of the conveniences and pleas- 
ures provided are free uniforms laun- 
dered at the company’s expense, in- 
dividual lockers and canteens where 
lunches and other refreshments may be 
obtained at less than company cost. A 
musical program is broadcast frequent- 
ly throughout the plant. A recreation 
hall has been opened, with a library, 
cafeteria and rooms where the girls 
may dance, bowl and play pingpong. 

Each worker has two rest periods 
during each shift, in addition to the 
regular lunch period—no woman works 
more than two hours at a stretch. Those 
who work on the night shifts are given 
police escort to transportation; they 
are provided with a taxi if necessary. 

Aside from general supervisors, the 
only men employed are technicians, 
such as expert tool and die makers, 
machinists, electricians, plumbers, heat- 
treaters and others in places where the 
work is too heavy for wo- 
men. Women are being 
trained in the machine 
shops, however, and they 
will be permitted to do 
jobs requiring technical 
knowledge as soon as they 
acquire the necessary skill. 
The company’s engineers 
are now designing new 
furnaces, hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment, and protective apparatus against 
excessive heat in order to enable wo- 
men to do the heat-treat work. 

In Republic’s offices women are giv- 
en opportunities to become supervis- 
ors. There are women accountants, a 
woman employment agent, a woman 
purchasing agent. 

“T want to emphasize that the taking 
of women into our organization is a 
part of our expansion program, and 
that their jobs will be permanent,” 
says Reinhart. “Republic is definitely a 
women’s plant, and it will always re- 
main so.” 
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BACKSTAGE WITH 
DR. GALLUP 


(Continued from page 11) 


“sold out” to one interest or another. 

“Our job is purely and simply one 
of plain reporting,” Dr. Gallup said 
with emphasis. “The newspapers have 
always reported what people did and 
said. We add another dimension, that 
of their opinions.” 

Asked the origin of his public opin- 
ion poll, Dr. Gallup gave me a little 
personal history. Though naturally a 
modest man, he talks about himself as 
impersonally as about his statistics. 


STARTED AS A HOBBY 


Born in Jefferson, Ia., in 1901, he 
got a B. A. degree at the University 
of Iowa, followed by a master’s and 
then a Ph.D. in applied psychology. 
He later taught journalism at both 
Drake and Northwestern universities. 
In the six years between getting his 
bachelor’s degree and the doctorate, he 
used much of his spare time to develop 
accurate methods of testing reader in- 
terest in newspapers and magazines. 

Little more than an idle hobby at 
first, this became a major interest, 


which flowered into the subject of his 
doctor’s thesis. 

The originality of his ideas in mar- 
ket research brought an offer to head 
the research department of the New 
York advertising agency which now 
shares his time. This was in 1932. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
and the Gallup poll didn’t put in an 
appearance until 1935. It was, he said, 
simply a kind of natural evolution of 
ideas and techniques with which he 
had been working for years. 

Today more than 100 of the nation’s 
leading newspapers subscribe to the 
Gallup service. Measured in terms of 
newspaper space, it is one of the most 
costly newspaper services in existence. 

The Gallup interviewing staff con- 
sists of, roughly, 1,000 trained investi- 
gators, all thoroughly schooled in the 
art of obtaining a “representative 
cross-section.” According to Dr. Gal- 
lup, the most important change that 
has taken place in the public opinion 
poll and market research in recent 
years is the substitution of personal in- 
terviews for a mail ballot or a ballot 
printed in a newspaper or magazine. 

Already a respectable science, the 
public opinion poll and its technique 
are changing “from month to month.” 





LET'S KEEP 'EM ROLLING 
By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


IF you own any commercial vehicles 
which were idle during the last 14 
days of the month, you have to tell 
ODT about them on a simple—well, 
pretty simple—form (CWN-3). It asks 
questions like: “Is vehicle service- 
able?” and “Reason why vehicle was 
not used?” The idea is for ODT to 
know about “idle” vehicles which 
might be available for essential war 
or civilian work. 
* 

OPA’s director of automotive sup- 
plies indicates that the Eastern pleasure 
drving ban may be lifted in the Spring 
—and that its extension to other parts 
of the country is unlikely. Others dis- 
agree. The size and speed with which 
the African campaign develops—rather 
than official opinions—probably will 
give the final answer. Meanwhile, the 
stimulation of voluntary co-operation 
to conserve vehicles through the War- 
time Highway Safety Program goes 


forward, with Kansas and Washington 
added to the list of states charting of- 
ficial action in terms of its recom- 
mendations. 

* 

The operating life of cast-en-bloc 
engines definitely can be increased by 
installing dry-type cylinder sleeves 
when damage or wear necessitates, 
says a Society of Automotive En- 
gineers committee of experienced fleet 
operators. It’s claimed also that, de- 
spite misconceptions, standard pistons 
and rings can be used after these 
sleeves have been installed. 

* 

The shortage of mechanics is point- 
ing toward “rationing” of their time 
—putting necessary commercial ve- 
hicle repair of essential-use-vehicles 
ahead of others. No official order 
seems likely, but the Government will 
look favorably on voluntary action by 
dealers and repair shops. 





Research being done by universitig 
serves to check and refine procedury 
One of the most vexing problem 
confronting the public opinion expery 
as seen by this hard-working scientiy 
is that an unrepresentative turnout of 
voters may produce results contradip. 
tory to those obtained by polling , 
“representative cross-section.” 

This, observes Dr. George Horag 
Gallup, psychologist and_ statistician 
is bad both for democracy and fy 
those who take public opinion polls 
But he is firmly convinced that demoo. 
racy is in possession of a new tool of 
great value, the full import of which 
we are just beginning to appreciate, 


HE USED 
IMAGINATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


ermen, he gives work to 200 other 
Stonington citizens in the cannery and 
his other businesses. He has a sawnil 
that keeps 45 cutters busy in the 
woods. His trucks, which haul off his 
lobsters and his canned goods to the 
mainland, bring back miscellaneous 
freight for everybody, making a tidy 
little express business. 

His coal business goes on as of yore, 
and he is Gulf agent for the island, 
supplying practically all its oil and 
gasoline. In the Winter he cuts his own 
ice, selling it to himself and others in 
the Summer time. His shop on the 
wharf will sell fishermen anything 
from a binnacle light to a pound of 
nails. He uses 4,500 barrels a year, 
buys the staves and hoops and has his 
own men assemble them. This Winter, 
to hold his men, he intends to go into 
boat building. 

When you see what using imagine 
tion has done for Barter and for Ston- 
ington, you have a suspicion that 
maybe it isn’t a dearth of business pos 
sibilities that makes some communities 
fall off and decay. It isn’t for lack of a 
railroad, either; nor for want of a 
steamer putting in every day. And it 
isn’t because, echoing the old plaint, 
“Times have changed.” It’s maybe just 
a lack of imagination in this or that 
little town. 

+ 
PICKLE patter: Portland pickle pack: 
ers, plagued by the paucity of pickle 
pickers, have produced this placard: 
“Pickle Packers’ Prospects of Picking 
up Pickle Pickers to Pick Pickles for 
Pickle Packers to Pack are Poor.” 


FORBES 
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GOODWILL BUILDER 


A few weeks ago, in reading one of the 
current issues of Forses, to which I have 
been a subscriber for many years, I ran 
across an article that told of the goodwill 
created by an expression of appreciation to 
those concerns which acted as sources of 
supply for merchandise to wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

I immediately sent similar letters of ap- 
preciation to some 500 or 600 firms that my 
company has the privilege of doing business 
with, and the reaction to this communica- 
tion was so excellent and so numerous, that 
I want you to know how much I appreciate 
the suggestion which I secured through your 
magazine.—J. D. Goprrey, president, E. R. 
Godfrey & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OVER 60 AND NOT WANTED 


Reports of an Army of 7,000,000 and an 
urgent demand for 65,000,000 war workers 
have interested me from the aspect of man- 
power and womanpower. After six years of 
job-hunting, these reports have given me a 
renewed hope that perhaps I may still be 
able to serve my country. The trouble is | 
am past 60 and not wanted. 

Most employers do not consider individual 
qualifications of men of advanced age. They 
have a mental picture of a man past 50 as 
white-hairéd, senile, decrepit and hobbling 
on a cane. And in spite of the fact that 
many executives and able employees are 
themselves well past that age. 

It is my belief that our Manpower Com- 
mission is overlooking the capabilities of 
men in the larger age brackets. . . 

When I applied for work with one of the 
largest companies in the United States, the 
employment manager said, “I am sorry, but 
our company does not hire anyone past 45. 
You probably have a better education and 
more valuable experience than many of our 
employees.” 

So I tried Civil Service. Few opportunities 
were offered for anyone over 52 years of 
age. 

In four Army construction camps I ap- 
plied for work as laborer and for office 
work, for which I am well qualified. These 
applications were made both to the Army, 
as a civilian worker to replace enlisted men 
fit for active service, and to the contractors. 
Again my age was the disqualifying factor. 

Although 66 years old, I am still physically 
and mentally active. With a college and busi- 
ness education and with 40 years’ experi- 
ence, I have a foolish notion that I can com- 
pete with younger men... . 

I was too old to fight in the last war, and 
am still fighting to be of some help in this 
one.—W. A. Bartiett, Butte, Montana. 


HELPFUL 


As a regular subscriber to your magazine 
I have received an unusual amount of in- 
spiration and a clear, concise picture of both 
business and war conditions as they exist to- 
day. I have been unusually interested in your 
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many comments and advertisements regard- 
ing the sale of War Savings Bonds and have 
found both to be most helpful in promoting 
this phase of the war effort in the State of 
Arkansas. 

I would appreciate your personal consent 
to our using this material to further our 
program, particularly the Payroll Savings 
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Telephone wire 
coming UP 


e 
Here’s a bomber-gunn 
to load his 50-calibre gun. --- 


In peace, 
would have gone } 


phone lines. 
shooting an 
That’s why we can 
lines right now. 
saying— Please 
Distance calls to war 
unless it’s absolutely 1 


Thanks for all your help and we 
hope yo 


portion, within the State. Your articles and 
advertisements are worded to be more effec- 
tive than any which we might be able to 
devise.—Moopy Moore, Deputy Administra- 
tor War Savings Staff, Treasury Department, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


FAVORITE 


I have been one of your subscribers since 
the begin ng of your magazine. I am happy 
to say I like it better than any magazine I 
receive. It is aggressive, to the point, I 
would not be without it.—Rasy Biack, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


Heads New Office 
In Chicago 





Ralph Pohek 


Of different type is the head of the 
League’s new office in Chicago: Ralph 
Pohek, who has resigned as Chicago 
District Business Agent of the Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc., 
to devote his whole time to champion- 
ing investors. 

“I have accepted this job,” he an- 
nounces, “because the organization of 
investors to protect their rights and to 
be strongly represented appeals to me 
as being a most worthy objective. La- 
bor is very well organized today and 
doesn’t need a lot of help from any- 
one. But investors and property-own- 
ers need a national union as large as 
the A.F. of L. or the C.I.0. if they are 
going to get consideration and pro- 
tection.” 

Mr. Pohek, who is now 55, began 
his career in railroading, with the Bur- 
lington, in Omaha. After further rail- 
way service in Chicago, he became 
field editorial representative for an en- 
gineering and contracting publication. 

The security field next attracted him, 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


for 13 years. When the panic came, he 
decided—wisely, as events proved—to 
seek a different outlet for his irrepres- 
sible energies. In the 30’s he became 
partner in a firm manufacturing spe- 
cialty advertising features. 

Since he entered the union labor 
arena, his outstanding ability caused 
various labor publications and labor 
organizations to appoint him as con- 
sultant. 

Mr. Pohek was a very unusual labor 
leader, farsighted, broad-visioned, ca- 
pable of grasping the weaknesses as 
well as the strength of the modern mo- 
mentous organized labor movement. 

The Yardmasters’ union is incorpo- 
rated, affiliated with neither the A.F. of 
L. nor the C.1.0. The Farm Journal, 
which recently recommended five labor 
law reforms, published this by its edi- 
torial writer, Wheeler McMillan: 

“Mr. Pohek calls attention to a bill 


" sponsored by the Yardmasters’, H.R. 


6777, and introduced by Congressman 
John S. Gibson of Georgia. The bill 
covers most of the five points. It re- 
quires that labor organizations have 
U. S. or Canadian charters, citizens for 
officers, working experience by officers, 
adequate bonding of officers, annual 
certified statements of finances, pro- 





- To New Congress 


The League plans to write every 
Representative and Senator in 
the new Congress requesting 
equitable treatment of investors, 
other small property owners, the 
entire middle-class, and outlin- 
ing constructive measures which 
should be enacted. 

Prompt suggestions from 
League members are invited. 











hibits political contributions. It goes 
ever further than I had suggested by a 
barrier against both the closed shop 
and compulsory checkoff of dues. Inter- 
union strikes are declared _ illegal. 
Strikes must not begin until 60 days 
after a dispute arises, and the settle- 
ment is made retroactive to the begin- 
ning of that period... . 

“Perhaps if the farm organizations 
and other groups would get in and 
support a bill of this nature, or some- 
thing equally acceptable, the future 
threat of labor dictatorship and end- 
less strife could be reduced.” 


The League cordially welcomes Mr. 
Pohek to its Cause. 

Address: Suite 605, 30 N. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


Railroad Owners Want To 
Be Heard On Wages 


The League sent a request to H. A. 
Enochs, chairman, Eastern Carriers’ 
Conference Committee, and to B. M. 
Jewel, chairman, Conference Commit- 
tee, Non-Operating Railway Employ- 
ees, to have a representative be given a 
hearing on the railwaymen’s demands 
for a 30% increase in wages. Mr. 
Enochs replies: 

“We appreciate and welcome the in- 
terest and co-operation of organiza- 
tions such as the one you represent, 
which are opposed to unwarranted 
wage demands. 

“The matter is now in mediation 
and, as you no doubt know, only the 
representatives of management and la- 
bor are permitted to participate in the 
discussions. In the event the contro- 
versy later proceeds before an Emer- 
gency Fact-Finding Board, or other 
Governmental tribunal, any question of 
intervention would rest entirely with 
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such Board. That is a matter over 
which the Conference Committees have 
no control.” 

Mr. Jewel has not accorded the 
League the courtesy of an acknowl- 
edgment of its communication. 


Louis Guenther, owner-editor of the 
Financial World, comments in his 
widely-read publication: 

“A sensible suggestion is made by 
B. C. Forbes, as head of the Investors 
Fairplay League and acting in behalf 
of holders of railroad shares, that the 
League be given a chair at the pro- 


"posed conference table around which 


will gather representatives of the car- 
riers and the non-operating employees 
to discuss whether a further increase 
in wages is in order and should in all 
fairness be granted. 

“Who are the real owners of the rail- 
roads today but these shareholders? 
They have an equal stake with labor 
in an equitable adjustment of such 
questions and they have a right to be 
heard. 

“Tt remains to be seen how this plea 
is answered for it will reveal whether 
these stockholders are to have a voice 
in these negotiations or will continue 
to be treated as forlorn orphans for 
whom no one has any concern.” 


League Head Talks 
At Bridgeport 


Before a largely-attended meeting of 
the Rotary Club, at Bridgeport, Conn., 











INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $............ 
|] Annual Associate Member.. $ 2 
(] Annual Member .......... 5 
(1 Annual Membership includ- 
ing FORBES Magazine, 
which records the League's 
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LEAGUE OFFICES 


Headquarters: 120 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. B. C. Forbes, Man- 
aging Director; G. Weiner, Sec- 
retary. 

Chicago, Ill.: Suite 605, 30 N. 
La Salle St. Ralph Pohek. 

Detroit, Mich.: 4-269 General 
Motors Bldg. Luke C. Leonard. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 402 I. N. 
Van Nuys Bldg.; 210 W. 7th St. 
Lloyd G. Davies. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 1500 Walnut 
St. Bldg. Joseph D. Goodman. 

San Francisco, Calif.: 335 Russ 
Bldg. E. Carleton Baker. 

Seattle, Wash.: 626 13th Ave. N. 
W. E. Turner. 

Washington, D.C.: Woodward 
Bldg. B. A. Javits, Counsel. 





the president of the Investors Fairplay 
League, B. C. Forbes, made a talk, 
outlining the objectives of the organ- 
ization and emphasizing the impor- 
tance of arousing investors and others 
in the middle-class to unite for self- 
protection and for preservation of our 
free enterprise system. 

B. A. Javits, the League’s General 
Counsel, who was at the speakers’ 
table, was introduced. 

The “Bridgeport Post” reported: 

“The nation is fighting two wars, a 
global war and a domestic war which 
will mold the destiny of this nation for 
generations,” B. C. Forbes, publisher 
of Forbes Magazine and managing di- 
rector of the Investors Fairplay 
League, told members of the Rotary 
Club. 

Mr. Forbes said that a battle was 
going on silently between the powers- 
that-be in Washington and American 
industry, American business, to win 
the confidence, the respect, the esteem 
of the American people. Whichever 
side wins will have the upper hand in 
determining the shape of things to be 
after peace comes, Mr. Forbes believes. 
The Investors Fairplay League was 
discussed by Mr. Forbes, who said he 
took over the operation of this group 
at the instigation of hundreds of in- 
vestors. The principal purpose is to get 
legislative support to the cause of these 
people and to get other support from 
the outside. 








Avoid aLet-Down 
Give Your Men 





Revised after Pearl Harbor! This 
handy, self-cover, pocket-size volume 
supplies your men with just the tonic 
they need right now to spur produc- 
tion. Every line will brace them up— 
help them to “give” their best. 


The subjects: You... AMBITION... 
CouraceE .. . INITIATIVE . . . SUCCESS 
. . . PERSONALITY . . . HONESTY... 
HEALTH ... ENTHUSIASM... STICK! 
Order a copy TODAY for every mem- 


ber of your production “team” at these 
special quantity prices (U. S. only). 


DO Ns o vcdicovceves 25¢ each 
S000. PE ne cadcviscoben 23¢ each 
51 to 100 copies ............. 21¢ each 

om Ee eee 18¢ each 
251 to 500 copies ............. 15¢ each 
501 or more copies............. 12¢ each 


Plain individual envelopes included 

FREE om orders of 10 or more. 

Mails for 1¢ to any point in U.S. 
Return coupon AT ONCE. 
Your men CAN USE these 
inspiring messages NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
12@ Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send —— copies of “SELF-HELPS” by B. C. 
FORBES at the prices listed. Enclosed is re- 
mittance of $——, payment in full. (On N. Y. C. 
orders add 1%.) Charge orders accepted from 
rated concerns only. 2-1 
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“10 Low Priced 


STOCKS 


For 1943 Bull Market” 


This list of selected bargains 


was made after our editors 
combed through hundreds of 
stocks. It is yours with a $I 
trial subscription which also in- 
cludes: (a) next 3 magazines, 
(b) latest stock ratings and 
data book, (c) “Bargains 
Among Laggard Stocks,” (d) 
“A Message of Hope for In- 
vestors,” (e) “Stocks Under 20 
Graded as to Profit Prospects,” 
(f) “What to Do About Infla- 
tion” and (g) “10-Year Divi- 
dend Honor Roll (1933 to 
1942).” Return “ad” and $1 
today, or send 

$7.50 for sixmonths’ subscription 
including “11-Y ear Stock Tabu- 
lation (year by year) of Earn- 
ings, Dividends and Price 
Range’ N.Y.S.E. common 
stocks. 


TFINANCIAL WORLD 


21 FB West St., New York, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 65, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 44, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1943, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1943. 
DALE PARKER 
Secretary 








January 7, 1943 









































The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based upon 
its essential value to 
the reader. 
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DELIBERATELY slow, the market “keeps on rolling along.” Its ponderous gait, 
wading through supply areas without missteps, raises doubt that such a market 
needs much reaction. It carries its solid foundation along with it, raised slowly 
as if by a groundswell—good stocks getting harder to buy, easier to sell. 

Holders seem set for “long pull,” and transient, margin following is un- 
important. May take real buying splurge to produce condition needing correc- 
tion. Not since 1935 has there been a market like this. It hasn’t yet developed 
free-swinging upthrusts of that year—but give it time. 

D-J railroad average would look very bullish topping 30-31. Industrial should 
meet supply in 122-124 area, but demand may make light of it. On basis of 
previous swings, could reach 136-144 without enough reaction to frighten even 
faint-hearted bulls. Only in-and-out traders should try to anticipate reactions; 


for others, they're welcome buying opportunities. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





Congritlilaaans 


Lynde Selden has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. Louis A. Bruenner, John J. 
Scully and Ransom H. Skeen have been 
elected vice-presidents. 

Isaac B. Grainger has been appoint- 
ed a vice-president of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust 
Co. of New York. 

George M. Mof- 
fett, president and 
chairman of Corn 
Products refining 
Co., has been elect- 
ed to the board of 
trustees of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank 
and TrustCo.,N.Y. 

R. W. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, has 
been elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the company to succeed 
the late W. S. Farish. The post of 


chairman will not be filled. Eugene 





Isaac B. Grainger 


Holman, a vice-president and a direc: 
tor, has been elected a member of the 
executive committee. 

Charles M. Robertson, president of 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
has been elected a director of the Com- 
mercial National Bank and Trust Co. 
of New York. 

Howard W. Fenton has been elected 
chairman, and Frank R. Elliott presi- 
dent, of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. 

George M. Schurman, president of 
Natiunal Bag & Paper Co., has been 
elected a director of American Water 
Works and Electric Co. 

Stephen M. Kenyon and Samuel Dal- 
simer have been appointed vice-presi- 
dents of Cecil & Presbrey, advertising 
agency. 

Milford J. Baker and Frank Fagan 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., advertising 
agency. 
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By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


EQUESTS are frequently received 
R for an opinion on the outlook 
for railroad stocks. In recent 
years, this column has recommended 
many speculative railroad bonds, most 
of which have advanced very substan- 
tially. In the stock field, Atchison, 
Great Northern pref., Pennsylvania, 
and Southern Railway pref. were rec- 
ommended months ago. Atchison and 
Southern have done particularly well. 
The writer prefers stocks whose 
post-war outlook is less dubious than 
the railroads, and has consistently 
maintained that viewpoint. Neverthe- 
less, the current large railroad earn- 
ings, much of which is being used for 
debt reduction, affords the basis for 
believing that the railroad stock situ- 
ation is steadily improving, and it 
would be logical to expect the prices 
of railroad stocks to reflect this. In- 
asmuch as there will be plenty of post- 
war business, real trouble for the rails 
might not come for quite some years. 
Meanwhile, an important recovery in 
railroad stocks is quite possible. Cer- 
tain speculative railroad bonds have 
likewise possibilities of further ad- 
vance. 

Topaccos—In recent years, the to- 
bacco stocks have had considerable de- 
clines. Although sales of tobacco prod- 
ucts have grown to tremendous figures, 
increased costs of all kinds have caused 
a drop in earnings. Because of the in- 
creased price of tobacco leaf, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the tobacco 
companies will be permitted to increase 
the wholesale prices of their products. 
Last year, the OPA declined to permit 
such an increase. My belief is that the 
leading tobacco stocks are in a buying 
tange for long-term holding. 

American Topacco—For 1941 
gross sales were $337,000,000, with 
earnings of $4.58 on the common “B” 
stock. Working capital was replen- 
ished by the sale of a bond issue last 
year. Financial condition and man- 
agement are excellent. “Lucky Strike” 
is a leading seller. Range of stock 
since 1937, 99-33; now in the 40’s. 
Current dividend, $3. 

Liccett & Myers—For 1941 gross 
sales were $275,000,000, with earn- 
Ings of $5.23 for the common “B” 
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stock. Current assets were $182,000,- 
000; current liabilities, $22,000,000. 
“Chesterfield” is the company’s lead- 
ing seller. Range since 1937, 114-50; 
now in the 60’s. Dividend, $3 plus 
extras. 

LoRILLARD—In the past year there 
has been a very sharp increase in 
sales of “Old Gold,” the company’s 
leading cigarette brand. For 194] 
sales were $83,000,000. The financial 
statement was exceptionally strong, 
showing current assets of $52,000,000, 
with but $3,000,000 current liabilities. 
Earnings were $1.44 per share: divi- 
dends of $1.20 are being paid. Range 
of stock since 1937, 28-11; now 17. 

ReYNOLDs Topacco—The company’s 
“Camel” cigarettes and “Prince Al- 
bert” smoking tobacco are universally 
known. For 1941 sales were $323,000,- 
000, with earnings of $2.25 for the 
“B” stock. Finances are strong, with 
$174,000,000 in current assets, and 
current liabilities of $33,000,000. 


Present dividend, $1.40. Range since 
1937, 58-20; now 26. 

UniversaL Lear Tosacco—tThis 
company is engaged in the buying and 
selling of tobacco. Capitalization con- 
sists of but 145,000 shares of common 
stock; 60,000 shares of preferred 
stock; no funded debt. For the year 
ended June 30, 1942, gross sales were 
$33,000,000, with earnings of $6.39 
per share. Current assets were $12,- 
000,000; current liabilities, $2,000,- 
000. Since 1934, earnings have aver- 


_ aged better than $7 per share, with 


average dividend of about $5. I be- 
lieve this stock has exceptionally good 
possibilities. Range since 1937, 86-41; 
now 59, 

In the purely cigar field, Bayux has 
merit. Capitalization consists of 393,- 
000 shares; no preferred. stock or 
funded debt. The company is ably 
managed. Its “Phillies” are a very 
popular low-priced cigar. Net working 
capital, $25 per share, about where 
the stock is now selling. For 1941 
sales were $21,000,000, with earnings 
of $3.91; dividend, $1.50. Range since 
1937, 36-9. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











Maybe you dant 
have to wait 


There is such a variety of Prudential policies and 
premium plans that often a man who investigates 
is surprised to find he can afford NOW the life 


insurance he needs for family protection. 


Ask any Prudential agent 
for particulars 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


ANKIND needs the American 

type of leadership. Let it be 

not discredited by those who 

are out of sympathy with it, who don’t 

understand it or are incompetent to ad- 

minister it. In America, the demand 

for power to compel is a confession of 
incompetence to lead. 

—Eucene E. WItson, 

president, United Aircraft Corp. 


Five minutes, just before going to 
sleep, given to a bit of directed imagi- 
nation regarding achievement possibil- 
ities of the morrow, will steadily and 
increasingly bear fruit, particularly if 
all ideas of difficulty, worry or fear are 
resolutely ruled out and replaced by 
those of accomplishment and smiling 
courage. —FREDERICK PIERCE. 


Ideas are the mightiest influence on 
earth. One great thought breathed into 
a man may regenerate him. 

—CHANNING. 


Life is not so complex if we do not 
persist in making it so. We need faith; 
we need to be brave; we need chroni- 
cally to keep the corners of the mouth 
turned up and not down. And after 
all it is only a step at a time. 

—RatpuH WaLpo TRINE. 


Inflexible in faith, invincible in 
arms. —JameEs BEATTIE. 


Courage in danger is half the battle. 
—PLAUTUS. 


In war we make every one feel that 
‘his efforts count, and each one figura- 
tively shoulders arms. But in peace the 
tasks to preserve it seem so vague that 
-each one shrugs his shoulders. The 
-shrug of the shoulders will never pre- 
vent the shouldering of arms. Peace 
work must be made as concrete as war 
-work now is. 


—Ratpxu W. Socxman, D.D. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Seekers of fame, love or fortune will 
find 
Opportunity knocking at their gate, 
For man reflects the Omnipotent Mind 
Which makes each man master of 
his own fate— 
A failure, or builder of homes, roads, 
marts; 
A doector, statesman or master of arts. 
Though man does hesitate, e’en goes 
astray, 
Opportunity still knocks day by day; 
For she’s mankind’s friend and won- 
drously kind, 
And those with faith in Omnipotent 
Mind 
Will never long dwell in want or in 
woe, 
Nor greatly fear death as an unseen 
foe. 
None seek in vain nor uselessly im- 
plore, 
For she will return—she will knock 
once more! 
—ALonzo NewTon Benn. 


The virtue of justice consists of 
moderation, as regulated by wisdom. 
—ADDISON. 


Profit is the product of labor plus 
capital multiplied by management. 
You can hire the first two. The last 
must be inspired. —Fosr. 





A TEXT 


Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.—GALATIANS 6:2. 


Sent in by R. Foster, Des Moines, 
lowa. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











A successful business man has th 
habit of keeping cards of reminder 
his desk, so that he can glance at then 
during the day. Some of them reaf: 
“Smile!” “Think A Mile Ahead!” 
“Don’t Shirk!” “One Thing At 4 
Time!” “Dig Into It Now!” The writ 
ten word or message can be used ty 
serve you daily in many useful ways, 
When in doubt about a matter, put i 
into words. —GRENVILLE KLEIsep, 


Let nc youth have any anxiety abou 
the upshot of his education, whatever 
the line may be. If he keep faithfully 
busy each hour of the working-day, he 
may safely leave the final result t 


itself. —WILLIAM James, 


The mere apprehension of a coming 
evil has put many into a situation of 
the utmost danger. —Lucan, 


I love the man that can smile in 
trouble, that can gather strength from 
distress, and grow brave by reflection. 
"Tis the business of little minds to 
shrink, but he whose heart is firm, and 
whose conscience approves his con: 
duct, will pursue his principles unto 
death. —THomas PAINE 


We all have to learn, in one way or 
another, that neither men nor boys ge 
second chances in this world. We al 
get new. chances to the end of ow 
lives, but not second chances in the 
same set of circumstances; and the 
great difference between one person 
and another is how he takes hold ané 
uses his first chance, and how he takes 
his fall if it is scored against him. 

—Tuomas Hucues 


It is never safe to look into the fu 
ture with eyes of fear. 
—E. H. Harrimas. 


An acre of performance is worth 3 
whole world of promise. 


—W. D. Howes. 


We cannot possibly reconcile the 
principle of democracy, which means 
co-operation, with the principle of gor 
ernmental omniscience under which 
everyone waits for an order befor 
doing anything. That way lies loss o 
freedom, and dictatorship. _ 

—Lewis H. Brows, 
president, Johns-Manville Corp. 
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In response to many requests from readers 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared het 
have been published in book form. Price % 
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Now, Here’s A REAL Dictator! 


HEN it comes to dictating, the great 

American consumer has them all 
beaten! As far as he’s concerned, getting 
the best is very simple. 

You just ask for it! 

But supplying the best is not a simple 
matter for the manufacturers on whom 
this great dictator is casting his shadow— 
especially in the case of the new products 
he is expecting as soon as peace is declared. 

Automobiles at half the cost, that go 
twice as far to the gallon! Houses that cost 
no more than a good car, but with all the 
conveniences of a palace! Household equip- 
ment that will be compact and indestruc- 
tible! Air conditioning, radiant heating, 
television, electronic household controls... 

And priced so that the average American 
can afford all of them! 


American industrial ingenuity will give 
the consumer what he wants. But it will 
take revolutionary practices. And often the 
use of apparently fantastic materials. 

Of course the war has brought about the 
eager testing of every material that re- 
search and metallurgy could devise. And 
many of these substitutes have earned a 
definite place in the field of metallurgy. 

But which material? Under what circum- 
stances? For which specific application? 

Revere can help answer many of the 
questions that beset industry. For just as 
industry in the future will not be restricted 
to the traditional materials, neither will 
Revere. Since the war started, in addition 
to widening still further the uses for copper 
and its alloys, Revere has gained wide ex- 
perience with the light metals, and has 


developed wholly new kinds of alloys with 
important properties that can cut manu- 
facturing costs for many industries. 

With this great expansion in the range 
of Revere metals, you can be sure of singu- 
larly impartial service from Revere. Today, 
the copper industry is working all-out for 
Uncle Sam. No copper is available except 
for winning the war. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals are re- 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 
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COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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leaves Campus in 
to fill a Man's job ges 


She’s “‘in the service’’— ™ 


even to her choice 
of cigarettes... 
Camels, of course! 
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@ Off duty—and “on the beam” 
...for an afternoon’s fun. On 
the “smoking beam.” too! Pat 
may not know a thing about 
the rare care with which 
Camel's costlier tobaccos 

are chosen and blended, but 
she does know that Camels 
are “the most delightful 
cigarettes I ever smoked.” 
And does her escort agree? 
You bet! Camels are the 
favorite with men in the Navy 
and in the Army, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, too.* 


HERE THE REAL STORY OF CIGARETTES 


1S TOLD... 


THE 1-ZONE. 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground 
for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes best to you...and how it affects your 
throat. For your taste and throat are individual to you. 
What will your throat say about the mildness, mellowness, 
flavor, fragrance of Camel’s costlier tobaccos? Camels 
may suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 





@The Pan American 
Airways’ captain 
eases his Clipper down. 
Through the cockpit 
window he sees a 
little girl behind the big 
flags guiding him to the 
ramp. She’s Patricia 
Garner, and proud of her 
job for a lot of reasons... 
including the fact that by 
taking it a man was 
released for fighting 
service. Behind those 
flags in her hands there’s 
a flag in her heart... the 
Stars and Stripes she’s 
serving by working at a 
war job. A man’s job!— 
but she’s the real All- 
American Girl, 1942 
10del. 


@ Very appropriately, Pat 
and her Camel cigarette 

. = are snap-shotted in front 
of the globe. Because nowadays 
oa Mey “the sun never sets on Camels” 
. ...they’re first in the service* 
the world over. As Pat says: 
“Camels have a flavor like 
no other cigarette, So mild, too, 
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that my throat stays happy.” 


CHOICE QUALI 


TURKISH & DOMES? 
CIGARETTES 





FIRST IN THE SERVICE — 


*The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard is 
Camel. (Based on actual sales records in Post 
Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, Ship’s 
Service Stores, Ship's Stores, and Canteens.) 
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COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





